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Chapter  I 

Opinions  about  .Vitches  and  Ghosts  in  the  ^isiteenth  and 

Seventeenth  Centuries 
The  study  of  the  supernntursl  is  so  universal  in  its 
appeal  to  humsn  nature  that  it  lends  itself  readil7  to  liter- 
ary adaptations,  especially  in  less  scientific  periods  trhen 
the  minds  of  men  are  not  deluged  with  exact  laws  and  defi- 
nitions*    So  with  the  Elizabethan  period  as  an  esample  of 
Just  such  an  era.  Tie  find  that  the  field  of  the  supernatural 
in  all  its  forms  including  blaclt  magic,  potents,  omens,  Y/itches, 
and  ghosts  furnishes  a  perfect  bsc>-groand  for  literary  e:z- 
pres3icn  of  -nany  sorts.    The  purpose  of  this  thesis,  hoT^ever,  is 
to  investigate  only  tv70  forms  of  the  supernstural,  :7itchcraft 

•2nd  <?host-lore,  which  -rare  used  07  Shakespeare  in  three  of  his 
1 

tragedies  ,  namely,  "Julius  Ceesar'',  "Hamlet",  and  "Macbeth", 
and  one  chronicle  play,  "Richard  the  Hhird",  in  an  attempt  to 
understand  the  people  of  his  'ay  and  their  reaction  to  the 
forms  of  the  supernatural.     If  in  these  draraas  vre  folio:?  the 
development  of  the  tsagic  hero,  '76  may  be  able  to  attain  our 
goal.    Also,  to  understand  the  significance  of  3hG>espeare* s 
use  of  the  supernatural  in  these  four  plays  of  77itches  and 


1.  witches  have  been  su,2:gested  in  other  plays  suc'a  as  "Othello", 
in  which  Brabanzio  refers  to  Othello's  por/er  over  his  daughter 
as  that  of  a  ivitch. 

In  "The  Tempest"  Caliban, the  monster,  is  born  of  the  v/itch 
Sycorax. 


2 


ghosts,  '.ve  must  examine  le;< islr-t ion  on  -.TitJchcr.uf t  curing  the 
reip-ns  of  ii-lisabeth  and  Jnmos  the  b^irst,  aac  illfistrate  "brieflj 
how  scmo  of  Shakespeare* s  predecessors  introduoed  supernatural 
characters  in  their  dramas. 

V/e  must  '3pproach  the  study  of  the  supernatural  in  the 
form  of  -j/itches  and  ghosts  r^s  STrapiithetio^illy  as  our  individual 
opinions  "/ill  permit,  if  vie  arn  to  onderstand  the  iillizabethan 
playwright  and  the  illisabethan,  for  this  belief  in  the 
supernatural  influenced  a  large  number  of  people  of  all  classes 
and  made  its  effect  felt  throughout  the  land.     It  must  be  under- 
stood that  although  the  actual  na^ber  of  persons  TJho  practised 
witchcraft  and  believed  in  ghosts  '.?as  co.nparativelj  snail, 
practically  everyone  from  the  reigning  monarch  to  the  humblest 
citizen  believed  that  vzitches  and  ghost^did  exist  in  some  form, 

ilo  one  coald  be  found  who  was  br^ve  enough  to  say  that  the  be- 

1 

lief  in  witchcraft  and  ghost-lore  h.:.d  no  basis •  Even  iirasmus 
was  an  ardent  believer  in  witchcraft,  oir  ilatthew  Hale  and 
other  learned  judges  accepted  fabulous  stories  told  by  children 
and  convicts,  even  neglecting  all  laws  of  evidence  to  convict  a 
witch.  Most  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  day  along  7/ith  their 
wives  were  regular  patrons  of  the  astrologers  and  charlatans  of 
the  day.     Queen  iilizabeth,  intellectually  superior  to  most  of 

her  time,  consulted  Pr.Ree,  an  alchemist,  and,  seeing  the 
spirits  in  his  speculum,  sent  him  many  large  gifts  of  money. 


1.     Social  England   ,  edited  by  H.P.2raill  p.nc   J.S.IIann,  ^age  118 


l^ven  lief-inr^ld  Scot,  author  of  "jDiscoverie  of  -itchcraxf , 
and  'iccepted  cs  £n  authoritj  on  rritchcraft,  7;ould  not  cefi- 
nitely  2Si?ert  that  there  vzere  no  britches.    liis  verj  practical 
statements,  hor/ever,  rrere  saio  to  riave  arcusec  the  antsgonisTH 
of  Ain^  James  because  oi  his  Dointed  assumption  that  Tritches 
did  not  exist.    ?or  ^ing  Jaaes  "Tas  the  royal  personage  who,  in 
1597,  published  a  treatise  called  "Denionolo^ie"  in  Scotch  dia- 
lect, which  '-ns  later  published  in  London*    In  this  volume  he 
sapported  the  opinion,  conimonlj  held,  that  witches  did  e:xist 
and  scored  Scot,  ';7ho  Tias  apt  to  doubt  their  ei'istence,  al- 
though, as  77e  have  seen,  he  *70iild  not  dexinitely  assert  that 
witches  did  not  exist,    A  stater.ent  from  2ing  James's  doq-h: 
will  help  us  to  understand  the  conflict  betireen  these  two  men^ 
He  '.TTote,  "One  called  Scot,  an  iln^rlishman,  is  not  ashsmed  in 
public  to  deny  that  there  can  be  such  a  thins-  as  tritchcraf t , 
and  so  raaintaines  the  old  error  of  the  Sadducees  in  donyinrr 
of  spirits".     .r'ith  this  in  !::inn  vie  can  assume  that  Tritchcraft 
had  a  firm  hold  on  the  intelligence  of  England  and  Tas  not  a 
fabrication  of  the  minds  of  the  loivly.    i'or  this  reason,  be- 
fore 7;e  enter  the  field  of  ^host-lore.,  so  closely  akin, 
sust  review  what  measures  were  taken  to  control  this  existing 
menace. 

Generally,  in  all  nations,  laws  are  enacted  only  when 
some  nieasure  is  necessary  to  checV  any  condition  which  appears 


1.  Lavater,     3f  Shostes  ;:nd  .'/itches  vValkin^  by  Ilyght.  ' 
Intro,  page  XYII. 


h:~r!nfal  to  the  citizenr;/.     llenoe,  if  :7e  look  at  earlj 

legislation  concerning  Tzitchcrcft ,  Tje  shall  see  inirnediatel^' 

;*ast  r/hat  parts  of  this  evil  the  l':7;TiKlTers  considereG  most 

essential  to  attack  and  hov7  the  attacks  'Lvere  strirtea. 

1 

According  to  a  '.vellkno^rn  "Authority  ,  the  first  act 
against  TTitchcraft  wns  passed  in  3541  cmring  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  liighth,  though  the  evil  had  prevailed  for  many 
years  before.     In  this  act  the  crinie  of  ^7itchcraft  uas  made 
felony  without  benefit  of  the  clergy.    Strangely  enough »  the 
serious  part  of  this  penalty  wcs  not  the  fa^^t  that  the  victim 
night  suffer  death,  but  that  he  must    differ  death  •;?ithoat  a 
chance  to  be  cleansed  of  his  sins  in  order  tr^at  he  night  enter 

the  next  life  free  of  sin  and  -rrith  the  blessing  of  the  church. 

2 

Later,  in  1-347,  under  the  religious  reformers  of  i:.'c.-7ard 
the  Sixth,  the  law  of  iienry  vras  abolished,  and  witchcraft 
TrBjit  on  iintil  the  advent  of  Elizabeth.    At  that  tiT.e  the 
legislation  became  very  much  r.ore  definite  in  its  attempt  to 
get  real  action  against  the  evil,  for  ^ritcheroft  sesined  to  be 
s'7eeping  the  country.    Leading  up  to  this  legislation, per  haps 
the  one  thing  v/hich  aroused  l:.lizabeth  to  action  7;as  a  sezmon 
preached  by  a  clergyman,  Jewell,  in  1558,  in  -jhich  he  re- 
marked the  77ide  spread  sin  of  sorc?ery.     2hose  "^ho  knoT7  of 


1.  G.L.Kittredge ,froni  "Studies  in  the  history  of  Heligion", 

edited  by  Lyon  and  I=Ioores,  page  7. 
2.   Ibid,  page  7, 
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Elizabeth's  regard  for  her  people  reme.-nber  that  her  v;holG  ex- 
istence centered  in  a  fierce  strug,Tle  to  nriVe  her  sLib  lects 
proad  of  Britain,    h^or  this  reason,  an^r  evil  sach  as  that 
suggested  by  Jer/ell  -Toald  undoabtealj  bring  action  from  her# 
A  few  fsrseeing  individuals,  to  be  sure,  Keginald  Scot 
among  them,  770uld  not  believe  thst  this  menace  rras  ->»^  ^jbd  as 
represented  and  objected  to  the  ver.y  severs  ponishment, 
ITevertheless ,  the  situation  appeared  critical,  and  iilizabeth 
and  her  Parliament  acted  according  to  their  best  judgment  to 
save  the  nation  from  this  dreadful  evil  and^  in  1564, 
passed  the  folloT/ing  act  against  ?7itchcr&ft»    By  this  act  the 
first  offence  -.^as  punishable  -^Tith  exposure  in  the  pillory  and 

the  death  penalty  77as  ir.posed  for  nil  rzho  practised  ■:7itchcra-gt 

1 

that  caused  a  person*  s  death.     This  la-7  v7as  more  severe  than 
any  previous  la-,7,  for  it  authorized  the  death  penalty  zot  all 
who  '*  used  .practised ,  or  exercised  invocation  or  conjuration  of 
evil  and  vvicVed  spirits  to  or  for  any  intent  or  purpose  -^thout 
regard     to  result."     Here,  ne  see,  the  penalty  v/orked  against 
good  as  7;ell  as  evil  spirits,  the  obvious  reason  being  that 
though  good  spirits  have  a  cheerful  and  merry  countenance,  they 
may  still  lead  their  Tictia  to  destruction.     Also,  this  iiJiiza- 
be  than  statute  provided  that  witchcraft,  enchantTnent^  chars,  or 
sorcery  which  caused  bodily  injury  to  humsn  beings  or  damage  to 
goods  or  chattels  should  be  punished  '.~ith  a  year*  s  imprisonment 


1.  G.L^.Zittredge,  irOTn  "Studies  in  the  History  of  ileligion", 
edited  by  ^yon  2nd  ^oores,  p?ige  8* 


(;7ith  qu:irterly  esposiire  in  the  pillorj)  for  the  first  of- 
fence; Enc.  -.vith  life  imprisonr.ent  for  the  Beaond  offence, 
for  all  :7ho  should  take  upon  themselves  to  reveal  the  T/here- 
a'ooats  of  hidden  treasure  or  of  lost  or  stolen  goods  or 
should  practise  •.Titchcraft  77ith  intent  to  provoke  nnla'^Tfal 
love  or  to  hurt  or  destroy  anj  person  in  her  body^cember ,or 
crooGs, 

1 

Perhaps  the  notorious,  if  not  typical  Elizabethan  case  , 
called  that  of  3t.0syth  in  i^sses.  Trill  help  us  to  understand 
the  situation.    Ursula  Zempe  or  Srey,  a  :?onan  of  ill  repute 
lived  with  her  son  in  the  village  of  St.Osyth*    Although  she 
haa  long  been  suspected  of  77itchcraft,  no  sufficient  evidence 
ha5  been  bfou^ht  against  her  until  a  neighbor,  Grace  IThurloTze, 
imagined  that  Ursula  Kempe  T7as  the  cause  of  her  illness  and 
Hiss  JhurlOTTe  complained  to  the  local  nagistrate,  who  lent  a 
ready  ear.     3oon  vritnesses  came  forrrard  in  abundance  and  told 
other  stories  x'^hich  up  to  this  tine  could  not  be  substantiated. 
Finally,  T/ith  many  tears,  Ursula  jonfesi^ed  her  p,uilt,  uncover- 
ing at  the  -.^arrie  ti:ne,  a  whole  nest  of  offenders,  thirteen  in 
all.     Needless  to  pay,  all  7;ere  convicted  and  so  doomed  to 
death. 

3o,  if  \ie  taj'-e  this  case  as  typical  of  those  encountered 
by  -Blizahethans  ,  77e  may  see  vrhy  such  drastic  measures  Trere 
taken  against  witchcraft.     Tor/ard  the  end  of  her  reign,  hor/evor, 

1.  G.L.K.ittredge,"v'/itahcraf t  and  James  ^he  ^irst"  from 
"Studies  in  the  History  of  Religion",  page  12. 
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we  are  told  t?23t  the^  si?rns  of  ^itchcrr.ft  vias  a:/inp:  out  duo 
to  this  very  sevare  1?it7.  V/ith  the  arrival  of  tr.e  Sootch  Zing 
•James,  the  ".7hole  matter  ':.'ss  fcnnec  into  a  cevocirin^j  flame,  "oy 
his  seal  for  psrsecation.  This  last  staternent  is  often  dis- 
puted for  there  are  nany  who  co  not  "believe  that  Jsnea  niafie 
eny  special  effort  to- stir  uo  any  nore  action  agninst  witch- 
crnft. 

/^mong  those  who  defend  Jaaes  is  i'^rofessor  '-George  L. 
Kittr6(3g©  vM  Tfa  consistently  refutes  many  arguments  proposed 
"by  those  vrho  believe  James  to  be  responsible  for  a  revival  of 
witchcraft.    First  llrs.-^.Lynsn  Linton  in  1861  asserted  "the 
nsme  of  Jsmos  the  First  stands  sceursed  for  vice  and  cruel 
GO^vardiee  and  utmost  selfishness  of  fear#"    He  had  a  "mania 
sgoinst  witchcraft  and  a  lust  for  *7itch  blood xo  this 
irrofessor  I^ittredge  calmly  ansTrered  that  Ilrs.Linton  had  the 
relsrn  of  -^'lisabeth  in  mind  instead  of  Jarnes. 

2 

Later,  thirty  years  to  be  ezact ,I..r.EoVert  Steele,  in  a 
volume  called  "Social  linf^land"     cited  by  Ilr.H. D.Traill ^  ^rote 
that  because  many  tracts  against  Tzitches  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  i7ere  i^ritten  7;ith  no  result,  the  so-called  "merciful 
act"  of  her  reignfnanely  the  one  discussed  as  drastic) was  re- 
pealed and  under  James  -a  ne^r  end  far  more  severe  one  enacted, 
^his    ne7/    la^^T,       ,  up  to  1600,  (Janes  came  to  L'ngland  in  1603), 
was  responsible  for  the  execution  of  seventy  thousand  persons* 


1.  0. ./•IIittredgo,"V/itcbGraf t  and  Janes  the  ii'irst",  from 
"Studies  in  the  History  of  -t-eligion" ,  page  1. 

2.  Ibid,  page  2, 
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To  this,  -TofssBor  Zittrecge  replied  that  the  figures  r;ere 
aridiculous  snfi  probablj    confusec  hy  the  author  vrith  statis- 
tics of  mortality  from  a  ploguQ. 

iitill  snother  T/riter,  -.'r.G.^-l.iTSvel^an  ,  assertff  tl^at 
i^lisabetb  cic  not  enact  Istts  against  witchcraft;  his  assertion 
was  that  James  cane  from  Scotland  i^ith  the  Tzitch  mania  ana 
rapidly  crazed  ell  England  77ith  bis  outbia'sts*    To  this  Pro- 
fessor  ^ittreci^e  a^ain  too!-:  exception  by  explainin,?  that  the 
history  of  V7itchcraft  in  Scotland  does  not  prove  Janies  to  be 
the  originator  of  this  mania,  for  the  first  Tritchcraft  I3-73 
in  that  couuntry  date  back  to  1563,  or  before  James  ■;7£s  born* 
Also , Scotland  was  rot  the  only  lane  where  this  curse  flourish- 
ed, for  it  ^ss  ^ide-spread  over  the  eni^trelrealm  thoar"^h  the 
worst  oatbarsts  in  Scotland  came  before  the  reign  of  Jacses^ 

The  new  statute  of  James,  7.'hich  Ur. Traill  mentioned, 
provided,  li>.e  that  of  ^^lisabeth,  death  penalty  for  invocation 
or  conjuration  of  evil  spirits  for  any  purpose  and  ^Tithout  re- 
gard to  the  issue.    Sat,  t770  classes  \7ore  added  making  it  felony 
to  "consult,  covenant  -Yith,  entertain,  employ,  feed,  or  reward^ 
any  such  spirit  for  any  purpose,  or  to  dig  up  any  dead  body  or 
part  thereof,  for  use  in  sorcery".    jTor  witchcraft  that  caused 
bodily  harm,  but  did  not  hill,  the  ne\i  InTi  imposed  death  for 
first  instead  of  the  second  offence.     i?^or  minor  varieties  ox 
socercy  and  witchcraft,  death  •;7os  substituted  for  life  im- 


1.     '3»L.i:ittredge ,"*"iitchcraft  and  James  the  ij'irst"' ,  from 
"Studies  in  the  History  of  Keligion",  page  2. 


prisonsent  ns  the  penalty  for  the  seconn  offence. 

In  rer-lit-,  death  was  prefor^ible  to.  life  imprisorL-nent 
becGuse  of  the  dreadful  ntste  of  the  prisoi^s;  for  many  rieople 
a-sraiting  trial  vrere  f^^tallj  stricken  -.Tith  -all  feyers.  In 
one  case  in  1608,  the  ^?3rl  of  i-<orthampton»  as  ^rarden  of  the 
Cinque  i^orts  indaced  the  ma^or  of  r.j3  to  admit  to  bail  a 
wo!92n  condemned  to  death  for  aiding  and  abetting:  a  iritch. 
Her  execntion  had  been  delaved  and  it  feared  that  she 

^oald  succoisb  to  the  loathsonienesc  of  the  prison.  Under 
similar  conditions  the  change  from  a  life  sentence  to  han^— 
inf  -70iild  be  a  mercy  rather  than  a  punishment. 

As  for  the  part  of  the  Ist?  about  consulting  or  covenant-" 
in,7  Tith  evil  -ritches,  or  feeding  them,  it  was  capable  of  oper-- 
ating  with  great  severity.     Generally  though,  it  ^ras  stated 
that  persons  fcond  guilty  iincier  this  la^r  could  be  found  guilty 
of  so-ne  other  offence  equally  punishable.     Only  one  other 
statute  needs  discussion,  that  of  death  for  the  f irf?t ,instedd 
of  the  second  offence  in  witchcraft  that  i^njured  the  body  vTith- 
out  hilling.     V/hen  ne  consider  that  according  to  sixteenth- 
century  penal  codes  a  raan  T/ould  be  put  to  death  f or^stealing  a 
sheep  or  breaking  into  a  house,  this  statute  does  ncrtseem  ex- 
treire* 

The  recounting  of  these  facts  helps  naterially  -ivith  the 
discussionj  f or  it  lays  before  us  the  criimes  which  both  Slisabeth 
and  James  "^tried  to  prevent  because  of  the  extensive  growth  of 
T/itchcraft.    Also,  it  was  far  too  important  a  social  factor  not 
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to  figure  in  a  lerpre  -73,7  in  the  literature  of  those  periods, 

Ihon^  too,  nil  this  seo.-nG  to  ns3uro  aa  that  no  ona  poroon 

■r7a3  responsiblo  for  this  delusion  r/hioh  svrGpt  uhe  ooiirior^, 

"bat  that  the  belief  in  v/itchcraft  flourished  OKtensivsly  in 

Kn^TlancJ  and  t'lat  authors  coining  r/ithin  this  period  most  cer- 

tainly  niust  have  oome  unuer  its  inflaenoe.     James's  work  on 

Icmonolo,^  proTes  that  the  king  aomitted  such  a  situation  to 

exist  thoagrh  he  wTas  in  no  .vay  responsible  for  it,. 

3o,havin,^  seen  the  extent  to  v.iiioli  witchcraft  has  grovTn^ 

let  U.S  turn  to  the  story  of  ghost-lore.    Here  ^e  find  many 

theories  as  to  the  purpose  served        those  supernatural  spirits, 
1 

Csrnpbell    in  her  "i^hakespeare' s  tragic  Ileroes''  asserted  that 
definite  opinions  ':7ere  held  by  t^o  g-roups  of  people.    0?he  first 
group  bolieved  that  ghosts vrero  the  procuGt  of  a  nolancholy  mind 
while  the  second  group  held  then  to  be  manifestations  of  the  super- 
natural and  beyond  human  control.    Physicians  snd  roalLsts  be- 
lon::red  to  the  first  .Troup,     ^orie  actuc-ally  cccredited  the  be- 
lief to  fraud,  others  to  the  effect  of  melancholy  huaors,  to 
"excess  of  natural  melancholy  humoor  increased  by  disease  or 
s^tnpathetic  passions."    Lavater,  defending  the  second  group, 
set  forth  the  opinion  in  a  very  convincing  manner  that  the 
spirits  of  dead  rien  do  V7al>  forth  v;hcn  there  is  v;ork  for  them 
to  do* 


1.  Lily  B.  Ccmpbell,  "Shakespeare's  tragic  Heroes",  pa^^e  84. 


King  J^^SGS  77"ho  crobal/ly  belonged  to  the  first  g-roup,  in 
his  "iomonologiG"  stated  thst  ghosts  or  spirits  Tiere  the  'vTork 
or  the  levil,  freed  to  ensnare  mortals  "by  cepturirx?:  passions 
TTitain  each  of  us.    I'hose  :noct  commonly  assiiilod  -.yere  curi- 
osity, greed,  ?jnd  revex^^^e.     -e  have  only  to  think  for  a  moment 
of  ShaTrespeare' 3  plays  for  evidence  th^t  nil  of  these  passions 
T^ero  ased  extensively  by  his  in  his  tragedies,,  thus  making  a 
direct  connection  hetTreen  Zing  Jc:mes  and  the  '7orks  of  the  great 
draaabist. 

T-.vo  types  of  persons  vzere  follo'.7ers  of  the  group  who  main- 
t-:ined  th-tit  ghosts  Tzere  the  prod  act  of  the  mind;  first,  those 
Tiho  .7ere  in  ^e^it  misery  and  poverty,  and  second,  those  :7ho, 
though  rich,  had  a  desperate  desire  for  revenge.     The  first, 
the  Tevil  allured  "by  promises  of  "great  riches  and  worldly  • 
eoinTioditie" ;  the  second,  hy  promises  of  revenjje  to  their  satis- 
f. action.    5'arther,  J^nies  stated  that  the  l^evil  assailed  none  hat 
those  in  whom  he  finds  an  easy  entry,  either  by  ignorance  of  the 
person  joined  77ith  an  evil  life  or  hy  his  cirelessnes:^  or  by 
contempt  of  C;-od.    Finding  the  victim  in  distress,  he  craftily 
feeds  his  hamor  2nd  fills  him  farther  r:ind  further  .Tith  despair 
until  the  proper  moment  to  shOT?  himself.     Then  he  nroaises  aid 
if  the  victi:Ti  v/ill  do  as  he  i-ishes.     Later  J^inies  says  that 
Tevils  may  obscure  the  air  so  that  only  one  nnn  may  see  the 
vision  v/hich,  being  spiritual,  can  go  nny  Trhere  th^^t  air  can  go 
for  they  have  no"qiiantitie." 
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1 

TTionas  ilash  ,  rfho  cj.ao  vvroto  on  TritchGraft  in  ii.lisa'bethan 
tinos,  intsi'T^rGts  this  flrct  .Troup  viho  'lalci  t^at;  ^liosts  -JTore 
the  proiiliictn  of  a  nelaric'":0l.7  :;ilno  "b;-  a  elcTor  oomparit^on.  His 
idea  T7as  th'it        slL'ns  nnd  c-ir"?'  in  a  ;^tan:linc  piiov-^le  en^'^endor 
toacin,  fro^Ts^  and  othnr  ansif -Lly  cj'ent'jjL-es  go  slioj,  TzelanohoJ.y 
humor,  thiclrening  so  it  stands,  brocnr;  nanj^  misshapen  oh^ectg 
in  O'vir  icia{ri±2tion,    A^^in  he  stated  that  those  T7ho  capture 
"birdn  initate  thuir  Troices,  so  T.-ili  the  ToTil  iiaitato  Yoices  of 
God's  vengeance  to  hrin^  uc,  lihe  hirSs,  into  the  net  of  eternal 
damnation.     In  reference  to  "Hanlet"  ^lo  "rrites  that  very  often 
ghosts  or  f?7:irit3  appoarar!  to  -is  in  the  ?^a.i&e  of  people  most 
fauTiiliar,  to  ^hora  we  ^ill  lir^ten  attertivolj.     In  this  connection 
he  fi^eed  with  Xin;^  Janos,  T7ho  had  i:air.  that  ghosts  60  not.  ap- 
pear; hut  in  a  clea.r^  intelli.^ont  ni^imei*  along  with  those  who 
sided  with  hiiTi,  ho  triec?  to  eijrplain  thoir  oj-istonae  in  terms 
r;hieh.  mipht  ho  imrierstoocl        a  "Treat  majorit;^  of  his  people. 

The  otlier  importaj^t  theory,  Porno-'iat  nifferont  from  that  of 

Janeo^  has  to  c^o  "Tith  the  secor'  .frro'ip  •rhieh  hel'  th.:t  .ghosts  were 

sii^ex'natural  nanif estetions.    *his  theory  appeared  to  hold  such 

2 

?7ei;Tht  and  T7ar5  ox^ro^sed  07  I-r.7es  Lava'ncr    in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  aontariea.    He  asr^erted  thr;t  there  Trero  throe  schools 
of  thcnrrht  on  the  qaeotion  of  ;Thcsts  7;hioh  min'ht  ho  ccnGidered,. 
'iThe  first  sch.ool  erihracocl  the  natholio  doctriiio  of  Jurgatorj* 


!•  Lilv  !3.Canphell,"3hahe3oaare*  G  ^ra -ic  Heroes",  page  92* 
2,  LoTzes  Lavater,  "Of  Ghos'tes  and  Spiriteg  Walking  by  X^yght"  ^ 
Intro.  »  -page  15. 
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Those   7'io  apheld  this  t'leor^  -TGro  frood  from  nn;;;r  further  ^^orry, 
for  the^r  "believecl  th'^t  from  -'ur;?atory  ^  rose  the  jrhosts  of  the 
Separtsd, 

ihe  sGconc.  achool  T.sde  ap  of  i-'rotestants,  iistar.^llj  ttoiiIq 
not  accept  the  Catholic  coetrino,  hut  upheld  a  firni  holief  in 
apparitions  sustained        universal  testimony  supccrte<i  hj  the 
Scriptures.    After  consioerable  debate,  thej  ££;rG9d  that  though 
the  orthocios  frotestanta  hold  thr:t  ghosts  "^TGre  occasionally 
angels,  the;7  vrere  nothing  bat  devils  :7ho  GSGuneo  the  form  of  de- 
parted friends  or  relatives  in  order  to  i/.?ork  bodilj  or  spiritual 
harm  upon  these  to  \7horn  the-  returned.  In  this  school  night  be 
included  the  three  tTt^es  of  Elizabethan  ghosts  suggested  by 

1 

Boas  and  Eah_n  in.  "Social  Bac!-:grounds  in  English  Literature", 
Ths  first  t^-T?G  V:^s  a  puh^'ective  or  vision  ghost,  viho  corresponds 
to  cur  riodern  idea,  snd  is  generally  accepted        the  solution  of 
the  probleii  today.    Tlno  eecond  type  v/as  an  authontio  or  object ive 
ghost  of  one  "ho  died  Trithout  leisure  to  repent  of  sin  or  without 
noans  of  conveying  i^^portciit  neT^s  to  those  near  and  dear,  or  ^ho 
could  not  rest  oecaur.e  he  hnc  been  riurdered  by  one  vjho  remained 
Uiipunisheu.    The  third  type  Inclaoed  false  ghosts,  r;ho  :7ere  most 
difficult  to  cefine^for  they  included  many  types  of  manifesta- 
tions.   Tor  Gxcinple,  it  rras  thought  to  ho  a  praj-hish  delight  of 
the  devil  to  ascur.e  the  shape  of  persons  lately  dead  in  order  to 
carry  out  some  deed,  r;hich,  if  succesful,  r/oulc  entail  the  for- 


1.  Boas  and  Hahji, "Social  Bachgrounds  of  iinglish  Literature" , page  936. 


foitiiro  of  their  co:il3. 

ihcro         a  thirc  ;;ij-jcoi,  o2  ;;}iieii  I^o^jimlc  ^cot  wao  the 
moot  yjL2oii3  exponents     in  ^^cot's  ''I^i^oo-eria  of  ^^itdh03\  vvhicli 
i3  i*oeorcni2oO  by  all       cne  of  ^ha^espeiiro' s  coiire^j  booTrs,  his 
vie-:?  of  ;7ho3t3  13  frr^ni-rlj  nnd  ontiroly  3sa;/tical«    jIs  a 
Christian  h3  uoes  not  deny  f:s  o:^d.c;to:icG  of  spirits;  his  con- 
tention i3  fho  inprolD ability  of  spirits  csomiAii.^  loatarial  forni, 
ZiZiG  he  13  even  bold  oi::oa;:h  to  att9:::pt  to  explain  apparitions  in 
the  ''^loly  ".Vrit"  such       th^t  conjiirGa  up  by  tbo  T/itch  of  KnOor* 
Purth3r  he  eonteiiua  th^t  t'lo  -.^s  of  nirJiclos  has  cesseu  and 
t!;orafore  ;79  ;:^;ho:ild  not  cuppcoo  that  -;itGh03  £na  csvils  can  do 
thorjG  thiia^*s  -.Thich  "od  hl'iisolf  no  lon.^o:?  thiaks  goo5  to  vex^ 
forLi»    Ao  for  the-  idea  that  5gt113  can  asisuma  the  codic3  of  the 
iload,  *t  appoars  to  hiu  no  ic3c  idle  anu  profana  than  the  iCoa 
of  pu2*,:jatcry*    in  a  -rora,  ap.-.aritiona  arc  oith^sf  illusions  of 
nolai  jholio  ninds  or  flat  ^^c^vory  oa  t'le  .>;2rt  of  soao  ro{me» 

witri  this  ahotchy  int:iro^..".otion  t70  can  re::idily  coo  that 
opinions  upon  t'^is  ijiibject  vroro  ^ny  anu  vorioc*     One  thln^  is 
cortisin;  that  is,  tho  lOot  that  to  .hlijiabothanG  both  i7ite!ies 
anC  i^lioots  -jibz^o  very  real  go  thnt  to  naot  go::!  ^7ith  then  in 
literature,  not  as  tho  result  cf  ais;oaoad  ninas  bat  on  o  real 
probloa  \7hi0h  they  boliOYOc  existed  oven  th.oii.n'h  thoy  eoitld  not 
aprjo  as  to  t!iO  rioimox'*    Then, too,  "7©  .cro  to  find  thr-it  the 
oupornatiiral  has  a  vital  literary  tradition  :;niiah  began  back  in 
the  vhiys  of  the  ^xeeV.  urarnatists,  followed  th^oujsh  tho  Latin 
dranni  of  -ieneca,  j'-nn  thejico  foiind  its  -7cy  into  the  liter nt»jro 


of  Britain.     It  is  our  purpose  nov/  to  trace  this  literary 
trr.ditr'on  t';r:t  -tg  nis^  sec  in  "Lrief  tr.o  complete  piotiiro  ot 
tno  pre-ShaVcspearean  supern -tjiral  before  we  finall^r  procoed 
to  ^halrepeare' s  OTin  intGrpretation* 
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Chjrpter  II 

Pro-Sh.r-'res'^e.'^renn  .-'ita'uin  r.nci  C-hor:t3 

1 

Thoa-;'h  l.Ir^Qailler-v^O'iGh  nr. pert ed  r^ither  clefinitel,7 
Vv-it  --liijcbethGii  dr3;Ma  "roe'-eci"  ',7lth  -.Titchcraf t ,  there  is 
little  orooJ!  that  -.7itohGra.Lt  plnvof?  n  verj  importent  part 
ill  tho  c5r?ir3a  of  the  ^^r-iakespearean  predecessors.    Ho  nsmeS 
5S  Gvicense  t-70  clra.'naB  "vhich  oertainl:,'-  :79re  vrritten  by 
predececDors  of  Shal^espe.'^re ,  "Faustns"  "by  llarlows  anci  "Friar 
Beoon"  hy  Greene,  "/hich  -ye  Bhall  ex^.nine  soHieTynat  to  see 
^'iist  rrhat  pnrt  the  supernaturd  in  the  fonii  of  T/itohos  616 

"?rinr  .Bacon'*  c!n-:2lr>  -ith  the  rtorv  of  a  medieval  rjon.iar- 
er  v/ho  outwits  ?riar  Bon,- ay,  another  praotiser  of  the  niarric 
art,  ;uRf!  an  arrogant  -r/isarc,  ?andernast*    But  f'riar  Baoon*  s 
en'jh:ant'-ient  is  not  of  nueh  true  importanoe  co-r.pared  with  the 
part  plajcc".  h„y  his  raan  I-ilrrn,  who  is  finally  invited  hy  the 
Tevil  to  {TO  \7it>>  hici  to  Hell, so  that  the  witchcraft  01  the  first 
three  is  ^-^^'"^^7  ohecureG.     In  the  con,iurinrr  friars  ~e  see  no 
nitailarit;-  to  the  -.TitGhen  The  forrseci  siuoh  a  definite  f?roap  in 
3haVer: 'r'eare*  s  Liacheth,  for  iznlcf^s  70  call  the  J^evil  a  "7itch^ 
'.vhieh  is  ^-lardly  possible,  thore  sp.'^ijar^  to  be  no  other  person 
'.Yho  coulo  porssibly  as'^une  the  witch  character*     Aprain,-.-arlo.7e' s 
"roctcr  Faustus"  deals  r;itr^  the  sapernatciral  in  the  for.ni  of 


1.  i.Uiillcr-Couch^"iJotes  on  ShaT^espeare*  s  wortesnship"  ,page  £5.- 
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"goou  sad  evil  spirits"  \fr,o  attornpt  to  lars  -j'siistus  to  soil 

hirnoelf  to  'rop-istopholes ,  77hc  in  tiirn,  will  proinise  to  bo 

bin  servant  in  t?;G  Ic'cr  v/crlc.     The  attenipt  of  tu&  spirits 

is  F MC'^.e 3 sf ul ,cnc  -.vo  vr-itch  Ii'aastus*   signs  ox  ropontanccj  as  he 

realises  his  o il8;"::iina»    Here  a-;sin  the  triily  aoceptod  -^.lizahe" 

than  -jitch  oeomG  to  he  u Isuin^T.     "ith  t';e  ascontion  of  a  brief 

1 

ststanont  h'j  Ciinliffe  ,  thore  seeas  to  bo  no  other  ssntion  of 
a  pre— Shake spearean  ^itch.    Gimliffe  rsfars  to  ooneoa  when  he 
deolafe?  that  hosides  gliostc  2nd  ivories,  tr;o  othor  siipern-'atural 
clovioos  hsfi  boan  pret;iously  onplo^ed,  that  is,  vritchcraft  and 
oraoles»     In  ror;ard  to  the  "itcharaft  in  "lierculos  Oataaas" 
arid  "Iledea'^,  liloin  re:r;r]r3  thut  the  in^-xeoients  containec  in 
1.10^83*3  HevenTcessel  vie  in  their  Gtrango  variety  T.dth  the  hotch- 
potch that  Ilacboth' s  Tritches  thro,"  into  their  osldrons.- 

Tlierefore,  csi^i^iiin;    thoee  3tate;ients  to  be  fairly  definite, 
we  :i'e  free  to  t;urn  to  pro-3ha>e3pearein  g^licst-lore  to  intosti- 
gate  ita  history  before  ito  introo action  into  ^ng^iish  litora- 
tnro*     -^a  o.voor  to  uo  this  Jo  :..Lict  trace  ghoL^t-loro  bacK  to  its 
orirTin  in  the  Crreek  tru^-oc^",    l-oornan  ,  in  a  very  readable  es- 
say,rol'-iteis  that  the  olu:!sic-l  origin  of  the  ii-lisabethM/i  f:host 
hss  iiiiig  been  OHtabliched;  ^nc  t^e  ::tugc3  throii^h  v7hiGh  it  p:-s^3od 
in  its  .^oui'noy  froiii  Greeh  tr^i.^ecly  to  ^h.-kespearo  furnish,  a  very 


1,  J,V, .Cunliffe /'Influence  of  .jhakeppe.-.ro  on  iilisabethan  i'rsgedy,. 
pi)p-,e  45 • 

2,  ^. - .r,loorraan,"The  ^/re-^hahoppearean  C}hoDt",in  r.iouern  L^i^i?uafre 
-heview,  1905 ,1905 ,o.^:ge  85, 
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inI:Grc3tin;T  3tory» 

1 

^■8  iii'.C.   ..^j.z  \iQ  :;-ve  a  ot^^rtin^  point    of  ^he  iircc': 
vi  .tiG  in  i:]ic  tr^^c^e.l io;:  oi  *-eGoh;/luG^  v7ho  intro'liieoci 

ti.o  ^jhccu  or  I^Jiriua  in^o  "-crcae"  and  t^iat  of  ClTtcnmoctra 
into  the     .'.^uZQiiideQ"  ^     '-'hose  t  jc  ,rliosts  hz^e  littlo  in  aoEa:::on, 
ho'.:evor,  foi'  >7;iile  t;:a  ^Thost  of  Tariiio  ia  aallocl  from  his  £:rav9 
to  convGrse  v/ith  a  li^in^  person  in  orJer  to  predict  cisogtor 
for  the  Porrir.n  amy,  the  ghorjt  of  ClytGnneBtra  is  a  roTonrxQ 
gh.OBt,  -^Tho  Gonios  bach  to  earth  of  hor  OTin  froc  T/ill,  does  not 
op.ear  to  mortal  nan,  out  ncclro;:BOG  horsslf  to  sleex^in?  l^aries,' 
;vhich  are  irinGrcci  spirits.     Jtill  fuiothor  tjps  hnoTin  as  tho 
prcl0;7a9  jThost  is  picturod  Id'j  -^iiripicoG  in  the  fojrr.  of  the 
muropraci  i'ol^-corus  in  "heciiba".     -his  tj'po  in  HoGg  nerel,"  that 
thr;  avents  of  ths  viotion  heforo  t;:e  he  broa^^'ht  v.o  to 

C^L'ce,     'i'hu.s  in  this  "or:.']  huripiceo  coparte  froa  the  Aepohylcan 
prrotiGO  of  iiitroCu.Gir:.;  r.  j-:hoi:t  into  the  dr.'-zis  cliirine'  the  course 
o."  itc  evolution.     --iGothis  one  ;;host  of  i^uripides  Is  ir.cortant 
in  s^uhsoqaent  hictory  of  the  ur.::i::GtiG  ghoct  ana  serves  i-s  a  n:o5el 
to  r:;0r*t  of  the  ghost:;  of  Latin, It:;lisn, Spanish, French,  anc  English 
tr^^:eay» 

^enoca,  in  the  ;*ir;r;t  ooiitury  of  the  Christian  era.nCc-ntea  the 

2 

Eiirip'loesn  orolo.^r.e  f:host;     th^-^^t  ic,  he  comDinet]  the  duties  cf 
this  ,5-host  v/ith  that  ox  the  revenge  ghor;t  of  -'iee.chyliis* 


1.  o'. .,  ,Lioorman,"The  rre~5hohesDe>irean  *^host",in  Llodern  Language 

heviGT/, 1905,1906, page  85. 
£.  Ihid. ,  page  86. 


'Xhiis  in  liis  t.vo  pl-iys  •jhica  r.yil  v/itL  t::o  Lvanorna turol ,  the 

ghoct  oz  i-.nt-"l'.ii;  in  "-h^estos"  •^nc  the  ;-'iOGt  of  Inyecitc-s  in 

"Ai;:nrr:G;.-ino!i"  ^rc  the  pro^uctrj        the  l^'.?ripic!yaii  Foljrloruc  "md 

the  A-e'^ohyls^.-.n  i-'lytenineptra*    -hsir  ?.:jh5rG  is  pi*Glo;7tio  for 

t":  :!5.?  ^rsoches  put  the  reader  in  f  .ili  po  ^iiasGion  q'2  Vho  traj^io 

cl;ie?  thc'a-:"h  norit  o?  their  (jon~errat ion  is  vcn^coanoe^  3?antalu3 

SiiG  "I'h^Gstos  are  the  cnlj"  j^aosts  -.iio  aotaiilly  sppear  in  ^onsca's 

plcyG;  hat  there  are  inr.n^  roference-s  to  ^hoot  in  s-^isrsl,  an5  the 

spirit  77orld  or  G-reeh  mythology  is  often  net  '.7ith,  and  servos  to 

shoTT  the  hold  that  t;ie  cr^mEtic  i^host  hc'.d  on  the  Ko.^ian  nin«3» 

Also  in  the  s:l".Ou:t  ncenos  of  -.Gneo.^^n  tragedy  there  ic  the  same 

deli>:ht  tihon  in  ntorie;:^  of  inarecible  eri.'iie  ahich  tiq  r.oot  in 

the  ^lisahoth^in  revsnro-tra^iedies.    oeneea.tlirourch  .j-hostn,  pats 

"bofora  'j.r:  a  vioT  of  there  old-vorlo  hero  lo.^^eniQ^  .7hieh  '^reel: 

tragec'inno  hncl  toueheo  h-.t  li;htl-^«    He  delights  in  nrjhing  his 

g'^osts  oocorihc  onin  ^nc  tort-^re. 

After  the  joneor-n  era,  a  ^erioc  of  120Q  ^--earG  olsf'SGc! 

br^fore  the  ^^ho^t  once  r;  .re  left  the  cvrellinii  of  Kacies,  .-here 

Senega  rl-^ri-rc?  plaeea  hiu,  to  CarO  his  ol^^ee        the  prolo:;^ue 

S'oe-^hor.     Thic  revival  he2,''in  in  It.-.lj  at  the  ena  of  the 

1 

thirteenth  oeritury  ,  v/hen  Alhertino  -hiasato,     a  Pactisn  horn  in 
12C1,  .Trote  V  :0  L-itin  trr-'-reci i  .^3  fiirnis.ved  Trith  a  ChoruG  and  a 
I^untiii?. »  ano  closelj  resemoliri^;  the  :3eneoan  tra^i-edy  in  3t;/le; 
the  rrhost /nowever ,  v/as  missing.    But  ahont  one  htmarod  .yesrs 


1,       vV.LIoorraan,"  Jhe  -re-=3ha>espearean  Ghost"  ^  in  I/^-oclern  Lsng-usge 
Kef iow, 1905. 1906, page  87. 
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later  appeard  fie  "-^ro~-n,e"  of  "rOivirio  Corrario,  -./ritton  li^:e 
t>.o  trago.-'i'^s  of  -ius-^iato  in  L~:tin  Y3rr,e.     'Aaoa,--'''.  t'^o  -riot  is 
cT'^Tr'n  from  Ovio*  s^llDtas^orphoses''  the  oonntracti  or:  'jIosgIj 
follo-73  fliat  of  ^^eneoa.    T^iis  pl-'^y  "^^^s  a  ;vrolos'-"-'  s'lor^t  in  the 
fern  or  rionoclcK,  v/ho  ""i-.  G  'boon  nont  to  I'^ic  e'lrtli  iro.-i  tho 
roalr-is!  o'*  --■lato  in  orcler  to  visit  'J'lo  lioiice  oT  Torens  .-^ind  fore- 
toll  the  horrors  tlizt  shall  fall  upon  it.,    In  true  ^^onecan 
fa3:iion  he  apoa!'s  of  th.o  fierce  "l^attloG  of  tlio  -^iirie-::,  and  then 
T/hon  his  rnes'^^.^o  has  been  ^oliv3rO'^.,  cleclaros  t'-at  a  -^^uTj  is 
suramonine'  hiiii  bao-^:  to  the  inrornal  ncolo* 

xhe  ne::t  conq-iocts  of  t'lc  i3Gn3oan  ghost  -.Toro  in  the  Italian 
trr.^?odlo3  of  the  siiitesnth  contiirj.     In  tho  "Or'^ocolie"  of  Geraldi 
Cinthio  (1504-1573)  thoro  is  first  an^indiKjtion" in  vrhich  the 
C'0(^rBor,  lie.'naois  r,n«l  the  Infern^il  ftirier:  ■nppear,  nncl  then  a 
proloi":iiG  spseohhy  the  ghost  of  the  dead  Se llna o thor  ."-host 
prolop.ie  apponrs  *in  tho  ''Csnaoe"  of  Sporoni  (I500-lo80),  uhile 
tho  bi.^pot^t  i^top  is  tahen  in  ^ris:3ino'3  "3onhonifjba" •    Hero  it 
is  in  tho  fr.r:n  of  tho  :T'iof^t  of  oervius  Tullius^  the  siT^th  Icing 
of  l-.0:"ie»     Thorc  i-j  no  prolojao  .-ho?t  for  tho  rnr-.'on  that  'iLillius 
irs  a  living  chf^rnotor  throi?^:h  ■.O'^t  Ol  tho  pl;^:%  u\it  aftor  his 
c^enth,  ho  C:ppo--.r3  an      .rhont  to  'lin  ni':.G"?n  in  orcor  to  unravel 
the  hnot  of  intri,'::ii3  ano  tnhe  of  Tior      living  f^iro-.-ell. 

In  the  ci^teenth  century  the  French  tragedinns  i.Tho  crew 
t>oir  inspiration  fro-n  :"enoea  bocs-no  r.livo  to  tho  Cr.^'nstio 
Ysliio  or  the  :"ho9t#    ^oy  ex^rr^le,  in  the  "Cleopatro"  of  Etienne 
Jodolle  a  lengthy  prologue  is  ciolivered  by  the  {rhost  of  Hark 


Anton**,  b'-it    .•^'"'ilo  Anton^*  ie  not  p.?,rtiGiil-.ii'l„7  a  rovon:':o  ^rTiost, 

1 

nntorr.    nouort  Gcrnicr     ilZAZ-loJl)  in  lii^  "PorciQ"  mnin- 

5  nr. n  the  clone  corLieotion  'bPtTToen  the  rhost  c.z-.C.  tr.c  P';.ries, 
vrV.ich  ivHG  nc''::rJ)liG:ie'f!  in  the  "Burimicles"  cf  .vGCclij^liia  nno  cnnha- 
cise6  by  Bonces:*  3  "7fc--e3'':es".     2ho  prclosiio  tc  i^l-ia  play  is 
collvnTcCi  "by  '.'egerc^  whose  purpose  as  a  revenge '  g-h ost  is  to 
predict  the  cinasters  -ThiGh  follow  in  the  pl^iy  itr^elf.    In  the 
prolo^^ne  to  C-r,rn5er*s  '^IIiprol;-te"  insteucl  cf  tlie  ITury  ^'E^:aora, 
thnrc  cip;.ea?n  the  fhost  of  Ae^^-as,  the  father  of  -hosisr.s*  Ho 
if^  not  n  rGven;To  ,fh03t,  hut,  lihe  I.Ie^Gorn  ho  ozpanco  on  the 
horror?>'  of  the  imcDr  rrorld  r.nd  jroceecis  to  toll  the  t/ogs  Trhich 
a  cruel  Pate  e-hnll  hrin^*  i-r>on  -he  house  of  fheseno. 

In  Fr?:.rc:0,  r.9  in  Itply,  -.-nr?  felt  th3  (hooire  to  cnlsr.f;e 
upon  the  C/hero  of  the  'ction  of  the  fhont  r^resGriher"^  hj 
Eiiripic^GS?  nnc''  Seneca,     .'^or  or--nple^  in  "Saul  le  ?iirieaz'\1572 , 
"b,7  Je.'^n  r^o  1'?.  faille,  f^ere  i<^  r.o  prologue  :;;;-ho3t;  hut  in  tlie 
fir'^t  not,  the  orr.rnatiTt  hi'in^E^  too;ether  S^-iil  the  V/itch  of 

£nror.     Tne  -itch,  hj  n^^io  i:-e-^ntj; tiona ,  su:n:.;:ons  the  fliost 
fron  the  2*^^''^"^-  of  SuMugI,  -ho  proceed p  to  call  r?o-r?n  Ci-Tsos 
n"'on  tho  rrltchoG  snc  then,  s.r  "rof.Fjinj-  -^lul,  loretalls  lils 
ir:ipeir''ing  ruin.    Here  :7e  fee  tho  attempt  to  ^:Qy  hehinr^  3eneea 
anfi  Snripidcs  an"-  to  ropj^o'-'^'.ioe  the  irapros^.ive  <jhost  ssone  of 


!♦  i?»V/oLioorman,"The  Pre-ShakesDearean  Ghost-\in  Llodern  Language 
Keview,  1905,1906,  p^^e  88/ 


;>o  :!ror,  ^;e  liavo  c^con  I;"! -t  tjiou.,,"-!  i^onecc  "bcrtowoci  upon 

Iiri;^liGli  trr:.-e(^y  -.i^ny  oi;hcr  chrjrrctero ,  t-:c  :i:or;t  i:.iT>ortnnt  "rras 

1 

PreciooesGorc"  ■•^a?  liau        lonr;  f.:nd  brilllrant  carGor."'..     In  ansv78r 
to  p^i^'j  ^r^r^u^isnt  t-'ct  Cenoc-?.  l.->orro-.7ua  tiic-  ^thost  iTrozi  ircol-^  tragedy 
FiRQ  therefore  3hoalo  not  lie  cro'^itoc  ijith  the  invontion^  vv© 
ni-^'nt  nn-^v7er  thfit,  alt'voUijh  fha  otatencnt  11^  timo,  it  -.ras  Soneoa 
\7>o  cnl'^rrgeC  t-io  inlioritan^G      reived  from  tlio  CJreo>3  cna  lianded 
it  on  to  fio  lilnjliGli  cliMcia,    '^-■lus  '.to  hcvo  aec-n  tlie  Gvolution  of 
the  2apcrni^tiiral  in  Oroolc  {Iraina  in  the  fom  of  tho  i^liost  froa 
itc  ao/rinninj  ae  an  luiinportant  c;ii-rc;cter  not  oonnectsu  -vith  the 
main  plot  of  the  Gtor;:  but  r^orol;;  in3crtoa  to  predict  future 
GYonts  throaj;u  the  rovoii^o  /^lost  of  -"oiyuoraL?  in  "lieoiiba'*.  With 
the  corain/r  of  licneen  Tre  founo  c  Gof^iniji^T  of  thas3  iisos;  that  is, 
in  Iho  Tantutus  and  'fh;703teL5  of  =jena3a  are  hotli  ,,:rol0o'i^3  sn*?. 
rovenre  ^ODto*    Ghosts  to  pro  - let  3ri:::o  \7erG  -ilso  invantions  of 
SonoDQ.    Lntnr,  thou,:h  Itr^llan  '-rA  fronch  tri£;GGir.nG  took  up  the 
ghost,  there  rcre  out  f £  7  ch;.'n^os  for  the  iJenocan  ::!Oc!ol» 

Before  1510  all  of  oenooi^^s  pl'-^^  ^vor3  piVl-lir:hs'l  in  Knprlish, 
thii3  placing  heiToro  \'q  -^^n^-lich  re-'.esr  ths  re-1  force  of  the 
SenoG'^n  T:host  v/hich  in  lodintoi^  appcalon  to  then.    At  this  time 


1.  J.V.'.GiLnlif  fe  ,"Tho  Influenoe  of  ^enec^n  i^^lizahethsin  Tragedy", 
page  ^-A* 
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ths  r.'ornli-':;'  r'^--^*  thow'^  •nr-in:^,  ".-r^n  n^:ill  in  ^o,t;io;  thu.3  the 
fonr'iioio:^  -ibi? '"r^^-ctioii  -^^    C-rrr~rj.t±z  p^rnonae"  r-^cle  the 

crtr''-.:!o  of  siio"?!  r.  -fi'-iire  fiS  "he  hlf?vorio  ;^h03t  co'-:e?.-'f;t  <'~il:fi«- 
ci:lv.     "'g  ''inc  ^morc  t-'o  onrlio^t  i'«ver.r:e  tragec'ieM,  PlchoringTs 
""oi'octoc"^   •'^.ich  \7af?  nctec        ^he  Court  in  IroH  -       ir  -rhich 
tho  von;^o.':n-.7c  ir?  not  g  :"hor?t  ba.t  P-eTorj^o  -^Grnelf  -vho  spv^ears 
in  nev-.^naj  iTith  other  cbstrnct Ions  n-jch  ap.  I:nturc .'rane ,noiini30l. 
Another  rcTor"-c  tiir.'-gGfl"  o:?  the  r?^-::e  r.-ear  is  "G-i.'rr'.ond  of  Snlorne 
in  Love'*  or  "bettor  hnom  as^-^ncre"  nna  uiGnnncis",    Jlere  the 
s"_"irltG  cf  vcr.ireanco  ^ir;^  Cupir  '^•'■o  nponVr?  tho  f-rolo.^rne  "!r.d  the 
PuLr.7,  ^^logncxr:  ^  -vho  Sdal.srer?  t'lt  ?h3  h^.r  hean  Gont  "by  Plato  to 

In  irP7,  "!:?hG  T'lfj-^ort'ines!  of  Arthnr"  TTlth  its  fhoct  of 

(?orloi5^  TTJi'^  ccteci,  h'lt  ^^-^d*  r.  "3-5cni^-:h.  Tr-hv^n."'^  or  tho  rinony- 

noa??  "Locrino"  ^i'-ht  h~vG  '^■sor  enrliar  •     Tho  "nisforturnos  of 

i^-rf'^-'ir'*,  the  "ror"''-  of  Tho'Tiir  Hi^.-Ge  '^r.o  other  diO>M  .^tu-lGnts  of 

"2 

Gr?h7*     Inn,  if*  SGnoor  -^  3n  r^t7?.e    o-'l  conrtrn.eticr!  thon'^'^"'  only 
Colt  10  in  '^t,7le»    T'^-'r^'  ^'-^ort  of  Gorloir?  i^      Senoean  vevnri^e 
jhO:?t,  for  "'-ilo  RorYinn"  r^rolo-~iic  rj'^o'l^or ,  he  votts  von- 

fo.'^r.oo  on  the  fi^^ilj  o?  Ut-^-^-'  P-3:ior-'',?on,  Tho  robberi  hiri  of 
Tifo,of  ln:-3,  "-nfi  of  life.     :'-~'-cc  '".-^  hi3  roven.^G  --ho^t  ^poalr 
in  rhc  la-?t  r.ct       vjell        t'-o  ^irrt,  Thich  is  2  stop  in  sdv-.nce 
of  :3cneoa«    ^hou-.th  tho  pl^j  rot-nin.?  nil  the  Seneoan  effects 


1,  .iloorman  ,"The  i're-bhaVeppearGan  vihoi3t",in  -loaern  L^-^nguaga 
hoviGW,  pr.r*G  89. 

2,  Ibicl,  T^oge  90. 
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inoiiioii:;^  ro-  orc'-i  o£  '  r;..ei3or:e  ^e^:cij?    Thich  roe^r  oi"  oloo?]  i.z\& 
fiorrur,  uho  i.v  ort^jnc  irict;        ..li  iij  the  portr^iy'  l  ox  this 

1 

xroLi  n.ho  nytr^ical  hisoor^'  ox  -^I'itain*    i>ii1;,  instead  oi'  tl:c 
;  iii;^le  gViOtj'G  of  "j^'h^estGs'    r/^  'n^-ve  hero  tuo  .-jhosts  witli  tha 
favoi'ioe  aotivea  of  oonooci ,  ./hich  ineiixoe  battlG,ciart]or, 
saioioo,  and  uo::ie3uio  sti'ii'e.    »-o;?ever,  ^itiri  the  olosjic^l 
aujjeot}  tiiore  gooa  no  trace  oil  aiassicai  restr.-.int  for  O.e 
ull;OoC  reaeiieB  of  toinent  £jic  ^.troaiu^  aro  brou^hE  buroro  tho 

I'jrxii  delinoi-itioiu    wCuor  -enurLi^on,  OiJ  the  roy"ai  liuuoe,  in 
iiuiiliieroas  iove  v^it;-  i:ho  ^ixo  oz  uoriuis,  iiike  of  Cornwall, 
whorri       afterward  slays,*        ^'<^^      Bon  <:in(i  a  caasr^itor^  >^rt):i;ir 
nnr  *inne»     -<-ieee#        C;irn,  by  iiiGesvauiiB  aiiiOii  havvj  .^un^ 
--orcirod,  ■.vho,  v/fioja  prown,  seuucjoB  -juoiieaorM,  «he  wife  ox* 
ixuthii^'p  l  iteir  vears.    -onco  i^rxso^         boCTraun  fathor  aiid 
80ii»  enOiiV  ii'^  ^he  uea^a  oT  --ori'i'eu  i^:ixi  ii^t/iur'n  honu^    -ore  in 
uhis  GJisoue  ii3  tho  Lf.ain  co^^tfiier  o2  the  -i-.:  iu  opunsd 

-.viUn   vhO  F>-0i5t  of  vioi'lOiLi,   CO    .  COv;ij  "^Oiif^Qd  ,   ,7ho  url03 

-v^'s  ''^piinioh  ai-iu^'SCj'' ,  tho  auv;Qnoc  in  ^host  mrichinorj 
ii^  ;.l.ill  :;-oro  pronaiiii •     ..ore  ^^he  j^host  of  Androa  r.nCi  his 


.^o'lco  -n   -riCL't  oji  "-iT'li:-"   :  oil  1::;  th:;c  :*tG:-cll7  c^X'  r~"0'^, 

iircit  :rcio--^c,  11: -on  cpilc-:io,  "n-:  irir.-lly  it  r/ith 

I'Oth  oC  t-.e:..c  orricvs  thr:t  cf  the  c:l:.£cieal  Chci-2->    ri.o  stcrj, 

poxi:tc  0:7  Iho   /onec  -n  "tr^ii^^ec'        its  i:o:;or  ol:    routine  "horror 
'^n*^  ojt^jiter^orit*    'T".:-  "p^iiiich  TrajGc:;7  cpt:ns  "7it:i  the  av^pprltion 
oC  Ant^re'D  :,hojt  <^oc-j-:i':::nicC  h^-  r.^Tonjo.    -Hiace  t'::o  -ZlpaxoQ  are 
Gu-i).  c-i-c-fi  to  w^itoh  the  cev:.?--:.:./  ..critz'       the  actioii  ihrca-^hoat 
:-crYO       Chor::c:  o;*  ac'::.v-iiti?:,:  i.t  IntcrT^-Is  up:^n  eatj-j  net* 

*?  '  ~    ■'-.-•.^-t        (•  ■ "!  ■  ov;  -.     -  3>-J- ^ -.„-., I---, _  ^ 

l,.^-       ■    <y  J.  :j      J,       ^  -■  i      *     -i-i  i  Vj  ^  -  vs.  l»       -    ^>^-..;i        i        .J      s^'— ^    •-.  X  .  i  ^ 

-.-'.•i '-         .•■•,-"1-?     ^- ^,  ■      T-V    'i-"^     '  .•'*-.!>      f- -••>.»■.! »-:     '-.i^.Ti         <---n  -    V-  T 

o-  -.-tlc,  r..r_-  Che  foci-,  th.  t  h;;  ro  coirc  s!ie  r.n~  c?oe::  Ko?:^tio' s 
hvl;.  if;  "TC;.^!...;  I  on  ■nOror.'c  cc-oth»    '.'o-.-o.vor,  I'Ore::::o,  Delis-- 

i-i  ^„  i  X  -  •t-- 1.  v  c  .  o  i  p  V    „  -J    •    - -i.  ■-  --    .  ^  \>i     t .  -  --v^     u  LO 

^''ocrin.^cno,        hir<?^,    •^c  7it-'  Loronzc.  co:;^:::;  upon  tha  lover 
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in  t'.:e  g^irden.    Horntio  iu  seizad,  h-n.a-ad  to  n  tree  ano 

:.:o^v  Ci*;ioX  i::u.i'cl or.     i*:.  :^he  .MiiCn  i  irc^  »-i-L;ll:-:pori--i- »  v;^,o  cl-i^G  the 

tjot  ^  letter  .TrittGn  l.i.  bloo:  to  r.lero.-ili:::o  in  •.7;ii2a  ;jV.s:  reveals 
obo  njrc^rsrs*    3at  £i;5ro;:;lzio^  roariii^j;      x-lijo  ureases 
t':o  Guspiisicn  or  ■^oroi-:iO  "b^'  ij^qairin^  Tor  -olicpori.1  go  the 
iT-iliSe  Ijrot'iir  ;l^:n3  to  \ave  "c^ri^o'-j^^^  'rill  -eroorliio,  another 
acrcro.-Tliae  ~.^c        fc.1'.  L:to  "?.c;  o"  th^  ju*irua»    3ut  after 

-G  :rin^aj!io  io  e^aciiteC  ,  -  lit  tar  1g  ro^^iiu  on  hir:  l^jB  the 

oo-L:L5a  of  w,"-o  iJli;i;i   -^IViAu  maronLrio  ctabe^^slthasar  to 

cocith  0^:1-^  to  \z  frllorjr  t'.o  .t  iVjlrij  of  :.orejj::o  Bell::::- 
porl::.  Imi^u  I.;tal7  r'clL:^,^^!  ;  '  ill.:  hor::oirj  ^^n^  -Ilor;::'ilzio^ 
e^rtor  ^Ov3l--l.i^  bo  t'.v  ia''ie::c:o  t':.t  i-ll  '".o  :itircIori  ..::3  real. 
Villa  :-o-o..-^*3  fat'.ci-  -r;l  or, '3  Vis  ov;^  life.  -  l:rlof  opi- 
lo,;u.c;,  tue  "'loct  o:r  jc.  (;o.il.-rc3  "lis  loa:':  co  L-i  ::Tonf?Gd» 
i'urt'.ar  ho  ;::lnts  ^  piot'iro  o7  t'-o  dturo  in  r'llj*.  *:o  -ictarea 
"iij  rrio:~53       "-^av^::  ..'■.11^  ;  lat  ircj  "lic  cia  iljs  in  ilelle 

r.-;.i.;  •.•••}  '-c^ve  joon  t ;v;.  t  ..^xl  '  -  •  il-^c  strciif  ..ctlj  to  t\.?  r^iost  of 
y-i.-itlYO  ^-ooo-i  a:.-":  j^ot  ro/r^'JLCO  t'l^j  ;3    j-ont  s"^03t  l^eliofs 

iji  "I.go^Ii.q"  ,  a:2  ;ie  .'  ito^  o^-  ""l::.^-  to  Peele>,         /rolOf?a©  is 
3.  0"  jn  by  t:-o  ^^iir:,'.   -to»    rho  o^tcr^  :;aic  t>anucr  11:^  liS-'^^i^iiig 
v/ith  s  bnrnln.-^  toroh  in  one  h.-Hnd  nnn  .a  flr^min.:  o:7ord  in  the  othor* 
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Her  E'pGOGh  is  inferior  to  Zyd'o  Anorea  snd  >eeps  sjlavishly  to 
tlio  Uonecan  nonel.     I'o  i^ioz'/o        O2io£nief3  nor  u^it    riori  it  is 
^rlf  finl?^o3,  tho  r^io'-'t;  of  .'.11) an  .opfOi.rs  ujo.i  the  ata^o* 
AllD'.:n  Id  t^e  brother  o?  Loorlne   vlioni  Hunibor  h-:s  n^lain  in  battle* 
Thii?.  tho  rh03t  i.?  r  G'-^^.ror  in  t-o  faction  cf  tl-o  .Pl-"-r*    Again  the 
'"liost  of  Al'bnn  encourc^ec  "b^^  ^.is  nir^t  r.v-.Goccs  rot-j.rnn  again  in 
ect  ^onr^  scono  throo,     H?re  2triiml)0  Is  in  fhe  act  cf  handing 
foor  to  Hir.i'ber  -.-'hen  tho  dc"iimtle33  r:h03t  l:nooT:s  it  fror;:  his  hand, 
drivcc  him  ^21?  Hirabsr  frc::i  tho  ^jta^v-o,  and  aocrocpe:^  tho  audience, 
liSter,  efter  himhor's  Dn.icire,  ]:o  onoo  laoro  appears  iiho  a  typi- 
cal rovGii^c  o^iost  OYor  the  aaooniplish.Ga  -en:503i:oo  tr.ia  announces 
hi*-:  intonticn  of  rotnrnin^  to  the  inforr.-il  i-e^ionc.     Tot  another 
~ho;?t  appears,  thc5  ;ahost  of  ^orinoas,  a  ro-voivjo  ^v^ioct,  orho  in  a 
lonj'  soliloquy ,"?~<^^actn  tha  fall  of  hie   ?no!a^,hocr iuc .     He  talres 
no  notion  in  r^l'zr  on*:  t^oolaror^  hi  a  int;ontion  of  ronoinin^  on 

oarth  !intil    0  har  fca  hii?  co'-l  on  a.-crino*;::  ovortliroa-,.  Ibis. 
r^riTilefo  of  rrivino*  -ho  .rhoot  tho  ri:~ht        entry  into  the  play 
itaclf  In^'tcncI  of  i^n^'  in'-  hin  '^'"arc!  cn  tho  threnholv';  nac  niain- 
trino:"?  hy  lator  c!rnn'^=t irt^.     frno  3Gno3anB  trlo^"^  to  rroYent  this 
hilt  to  no  avail. 

Tho  00c OH'-"'  act  of  "'oolo'  f3  "3attlo  of  ■llcanar"  opens  V7ith 
■  :  hi  'h  :^ito'-o^  prolo.T'io  hr  tho  Presenter  in  nhiah  ho  tolls  of 
'hloo('' o'lori ,  vrar^aro,  "^n^  Yanr"0-^oe.     Oroon,  in  hiD  ''Al/honsus , 
l''in'~  of  Arro^on"  h?m  orrltton      conor^y  in  "'^"iich  ^tovToo,  the  sorcer- 
oo'.-^,  h:7  nooiin  of  inonntotion^  vinor;  fro  '  tho  loner  "'orld  the. 
ghost  of  Oolcha  adorned  in  a  T7hite  c^'arr^lice  --nd  a  Cardinal*  s 


to  iriqiilTG  0-  t"  10  I^oistinios  v±:^t  Tcruure  i^iall  ^^ttond  ;w:s7raok 
in  his  -irnri^.     In  r:i:othor  aoti«-2iri  ''Ola  .:.l~33'  -olo''  Poola. 
t-:o  ^-liost         o-rtenaoc?  ■:ir5  0!3?irG  "b^  ijoccriir^  a  plaso  in  comedy 
as  ^70  7::toh  tlio  ghoat  of  It  1g»  hoTOvor,  in  IlGrston's 

"Antonio  £uio  :.:ill^d^  in  1601.  t^ict  the  onpiro  of  tlio  ghcat 
rcacT-^^os  xtn  ::els-"<J»    -oro  horror  rtiii3  riot  ar:u  o^iostl^  ap« 
poarnncoc  fill  the  ^lac-ieusc  tc  loatbiii^       t::LO  fraq^iQjace  o:? 
the  GcenoQ«    lIo'7c7or,  jost  authors  'lept  troll  Tritlii^  roaaonable 
I^o.mvis  sua  ^Icl  not  riTzi  to  oirtroncs  ^"-3  in  tha  prcvioiis  uraca* 
^Tlras  the  reTer^jo  :'-host  livod  in  ojitG  of  :scziq  ricIioalQ^ 
to  no  IziTsatcd  b.7  ;ilia::3':3rear3  -rrith  a  ne';7  di^^nitj  .and  onciowed 
vith  n  ncT7  •^vj'joc^  ^3       i;hr-ll  cce  iii  •"ci;r  of  his  tragcdiea 
ccntQininj  :-1iostg  end  -ritchos* 


Chapter  III 
"Rlohard  the  Third" 

Beoaass  oar  interest  in  the  development  of  the  Shakes-^ 

paarean  ghost  holds  firdt  place^  "w©  shoold,  first  of  all, 

look  into  all  possi'ble  sonroes  from  which  Shakespeare  might 

have  gathered  material  in  order  to  he  sore  that  asaomed  con- 

trihations  are  really  his  and  not  the  efforts  of  a  predecessor^ 
1 

Boas  in  his  "Shakesp«ar©  sM  his  predecessors**  ass  ores  ns 
that  this  tragedy  is  the  first  historica3,  drams  which  can  be 
ascribed  wholly  to  his  hand^  though  there  was  an  anonymous 
play  of  the  same  name  written  about  the  time  that  this  play 
appeared.      Againg,  if  we  talcs  159S  as  the  possible  date  of  the 
appearsuace  of  Shakespeare's  "Richard  the  !Dhird*%  a  Latin  drama 
on  the  saoB  subject  by  Dr.  Legge  in  1597  may  be  eliminated, 
leaving  it  almost  a  certainty  that  Shakespeare* s  pley  was 
entirely  based  upon  the  Chronicle  of  Holinshed^  who  in  torn 
had  drawn  his  narrative  from  Sir  Thomas  Hoore's  "History  of 
Richard  the  Third",     Apparently  there  were  no  ghosts  mention- 
ed in  any  former  account  so  that  wo  may  be  safo  in  crediting 
that  invention  to  Shakespeare c 

Thus  we  ar©  ready  to  look  into  the  characteristic 
features  of  this  drama  which  might  have  been  portrayed  by 
Seneca©       Probably  the  most  noteworthy  characteristics  which 
were  broiaght  to  the  Elizabethan  or  more  especially  the 
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Shakespearean  tragedy  from  Seneca  were  the  horrors  and  craelties 

of  scenes  depiote?^  befor©  ths  entrance  of  the  supernatural, 

shown  in  this  plajr  in  the  form  of  ghosts.    Before  we  enter  any 

farther  upon  a  discussion  of  "Hichard  the  shird'^,  it  night  h© 

well  to  compare  the  grim  horror  of  its  scenes  with,  those  of 

any  predecessors*     In  this  way  we  may  he  ahle  to  see  znore  cleariy 

the  state  of  mind  of  any  tragic  hero,  but  here  particularly 

Richard  in  contrast  to  Richrsosd  before  their  famous  ghost  scenes «. 

1 

uTith  the  Senocsn  tragedy  0*11,  Cunliffe  asserts  that 
the  drama  "Hie hard  the  Third"  has  much  in  oomon  for  it  is 
pervaded  by  the  ruthless  spirit  of  violence  and  bloodshed  and 
abounds  in  crude  horrors  of  physical  repulsiveness^  ?or  example, 
we  have  the  appearance  of  Queen  Margaret  with  a  human  head  in 
her  hands  and  later  the  appearance  of  Hichard  with  the  head  of 
Somerset*      Throughout  the  play  one  mtrrdor-f oilo^.^otIi;jr  ac- 
companied by  circumstances  of  great  inhonanity  such  as  the 
murdsrs  of  Rutland  and  the  young  prince  of  Wales.  !::hough  the 
murder  of  the  young  prince  is  only  narrated  3.n^  oaly  Clarence 
and  Richard  die  in  the  sight  of  the  audienee^  the  characters 
appear  always  in  the  same  atmosphere  of  bloody  and  Richard 
alone  sustains  to  its  fullest  his  character  of  fiendish 
cruelty.    To  him  we  must  accredit  the  intellectual  force^  the 
ruthless  cruelty, the  absolute  lack  of  moral  feeling  of  Seneca's 
redaa  coupled  with  the  haughtiness  of  Kteoeles  and  the 
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"blood  hyprocrlsy  of  Atreus,  for  as  with  Seneca's  herolo  criminals, 
Hicherd's  passions  were  "boondlesse 

And  now,  having  set  the  stage  in  the  fom  of  a  horrible 
spectacle  of  an  unprincipled  intellectual, let  us  turn  to  the 
ghost    scene  of  tiro  play  in  order  to  see  just  what  is  the  relation 
to  fonser  ghosts  in  their  use  in  this  pla^»    So  far  as  Senecan 
reprasenta^tioB  is  ooBeemed,  thoaghg  vre  notice  imediately  that  the 
ghosts  of  "Richard  the  Thi2?d"  make  no  reference  to  classical 
rngr^hology;  they  are  Seneoan  in  that  they  are  spirits  of  revenge* 
One  change  vvhich  SSakespear©  made*  possibly  borrowed  from  the 
anonjnaous  "Locrln©**,  is  the  fact  that  the  ghosts  take  their  pla^e© 
among  the  actors  and  actually  speake      In  place  of  the  characters 
of  classical  rrythologgr,  Shakespeare  substituted  a  drama  of  native 
ghost  lore*    illso  this  author  has  enlarged  upon  the  revenge 
ghosts  in  that  they  are  conceived  by  him  as  a  power  of  Ilemesis 
"Which  will  not  let  the  crininal  triumph  in  his  wickedness* 
Though  the  goddess  Hemesis  does  not  appear, the  effect  of  her 
influence  is  very  marked. 

But  it  must  be  orscognized  that  the  force  of  the  p3,3y 
lies  not  in  the  power  of  the  supernatural  as  in  "Haslet"  but 
in  the  domination  of  the  horrible  figure  of  "Hichard  the  ajhird**; 
for  although  these  particular  ghosts;  that  is,  spirits  appear- 
ing to  the  men  as  they  sleep^were  used  by  narlowe  and  Greene^  we? 
foel  somehow  that  Shakespeare  has  not  done  a  great  deal  with 
the  subject  here* 


We  do  find,  neverthelsss,  a  now  notivo  developed  only 

by  Shakespeare  and  oarried  throughout  all  of  his  plays  desiling 

1 

with  the  sapernatorale      nr.  Cumberland  Olark  in  his  latest 
hook  has  an  instroctlve  para^aph  In  -whioh  he  coraparea  Shakes- 
peare's uses  of  the  supernatural  with  the  snpematoral  of 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries e 

Ho  deolares  th^t  in  cthor  plays  ghosts  and  witches  are  merely 

the  product  of  a  coarse  superstitions  ^hile  in  Shakespeare's 

dramas  the  oharaoters  are  real;  and  while  they  are  evil  and 

terrifying^  and  embody  most  of  the  current  superstitions, they 

never  fail  to  be  impressive  and  dignified.    He  states  further 

that  contenporaries  using  the  supernatural  were  unable  to 

invest  their  beings  with  those  qualities  which  distinguish 

Sliakespeare* s  creations.      Also  in  this  respect  we  notice 

that  Shakespeare  does  not  bring  in  the  supernatural  for  its 

own  sake  but  for  purposes  of  the  plot;  thus  in  this  play  as 

in  others  we  rrsy  be  assured  that  any  ghost  in  Shakespeare* s 

dramas  is  a  ghost  with  a  purpose  or,  as  vie  might  call  it, 

a  psychological  ghost. 

AS  we  have  noticed, horror  and  cruelty  abound    in  this 

draiaa*  but  it  is  not  until  act  five  that  the  supernatural 

really  takes  a  hand  as  a  ghost  appearing  first  to  the  sleeping 

2 

Hlchard  and  later  to  his  enec^  Hichmond.    [To  the  Elizabethan 
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ho  prophsies    defeat  and  nemesis  to  the  sleeping  Hichard,  and 

1 

foretells  reward  and  vie 1 03^  to  Hiohiaond*    Later  UT»  Clark 

fortified  his  stateiaent  x^hen  he  wrote,  "much  store  was  laid  by 

3hakesx)aare's  conteEporaries  on  dreans  and  their  interpretations," 

Thus  in  this  act  w©  find  the  pop»2lar  idea  carried  out  very  cars« 

fully,  for  it  has  been  stated  that  Skahesxjeare  was  always 

careful  not  to  offend  the  most  sensitive  mind  in  reference  to 

the  activities  of  his  ghosts.    The  proprieties  of  tine  and 

qualities  of  ghost  appearing  to  Hiehard  and  Hiohjsond  are  weU. 

chosen«     Let  as  look  at  the  care  i^ith  which  h@  planned  the  tiis©, 

for  it  was  a  known  P,8Gt  that  ghosts  appeared  before  midnight 

and  disai^eared  just  before  dasra.    Hence  before  the  coming  of 

the  ghost  w©  ar©  tolds 

"xhe  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  sea. 
And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car 
Gives  tokon  of  a  goodly  day  tomorrow," 

Later  entering  his  tent  Richard  aste  of  Oatesbys  '^;hat  o'clock 
is  it?"  only  to  bs  answered,  "It's  capper  tlme,i2y  lord."  'iTith 
that  Hichard  gives  further  directions  for  the  night  md  bids 
Ratcliffe  come  to  his  about  the  ndd  of  the  night »  He  is  notice- 
ably anxious  and  so 'inquires  that  all  his  orders  are  carried  out* 

Soon  the  seen©  changes  for  a  brief  moment  to  Hichaond's 
tent  while  vre  watch  his  vezy  different  state  of  mind  as  he  bids 
his  men  good-night*      Quiet  falls  upon  the  camps  and.  the  night 
deepens  as  ths  aeries  of  ghosts  appear  in  the  darkness  of  the 
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night  to  chEillengQ  King  Richard  and  to  reaSDuro  Richard,  now 
shorn  of  their  congciousness  •     7/a  ifind  tho  ghosts  appearing 
to  Hie  hard  i^ienaoing  and  tmfxsl  while  those  visiting  Hlohaond 
are  comforting  and.  enooaraging* 

If  we  finds  as  has  been  statedpthat  these  scenes  seem 
hard  to  follow,  sorely  we  must  admit  that  the  contrasts  in  the 
character  of  the  rmn  pins  the  justifiable  coments  of  the 
ghosts  are  enough  to  carry  it  oQe^     Without  the  well  prepared, 
stage  these  scenes  would  hare  been  Impossible^  bat  Sliakespeare 
In  his  cast  loos  use  of  the  supemata^sl  appears  to  hssre 
succeeded  Ih  his  piHfpc8e« 

Then,  too,  the  awstkeniag  speeohes  of  the-  two  vsen  csak©  as 
conscious  of  tlie  reality  of  the  ghosts  as  we  first  hear  Richard 
say: 

"Give  mb  another  horse^bind  up  ny  wounds, - 
Have  inercy,  Jeau'-  Softl  I  did  but  droai>- 

0  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  nol- 
Ihe  lights  burn  blue,-  It  ia  now  dead  night. 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  n^r  trembling  fleshy 

v7hile  Richmond  swalcons  with  a  gays 

"Cry  nercy,  lords  and  watchfnl  gentlemen 
That  you  have  ta'ea  a  tardy  sluggard  here*" 

And  in  answer  to  their  questioning  as  to  his  r^^st,  he  replies, 

"The  sweetest  sleep  and  f airost-boding"  droams 
That  ever  entered  in  a  drowsy  head 
Have  I  since  your"  departure  had,  n^y  lord.Sj 
Methought  their  souls  whoae  bodies  Richard  murdered 
GanB  to  my  tent,  and  cried  on  victory: 

1  pror»lse  you, my  heart  is  very  jocuiid 

In  the      remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream* 
How  far  into  tho  morning  is  it,  lor-ds?" 


So  is  tbs  ghost  scene  of  '^Ricliard  the  a?Mrd'*  concludad. 
la  this  tragedy  Shakespeare  has  offered  his  interpretation  ot 
the  pcssihlo  power  of  the  supernatural  for  the  first  tiise^ 
Critics  are  unaaimous  is  proclaiming  this  attempt  a  success » 
It  oS  a  new  portrayal  of  ghosts^  introducing  icraortal  "beings 
serious  and  dignified,  which  will  long  remain  in  the  minds  of 
the  audience*    Later  we  may  look  for  further  deTelopment  of 
this  new  us®  of  the  supernatural  which  should  do  much  tc 
change  the  fearful  character  of  the  ghost  of  his  predecessors 


Chapter  IV. 
"Julius  Caesar" 


Our  second  trageOy,  that  of  "Julius  Caesar",  v;ith  its 

haoligroand  of  faraillar  Romac  history, brings  us  face  to  face 

with  a  superstitious  people  \?hos@  fears  and  ghost  prejudices 

resembled  closely  those  of  Shak«5Sperare» s  own  countrymenr 

As  a  source  we  find  a  statersent  in  Plutarch's  "life  of  Brutus'* 

which  probably  prompted  the  author  to  include  in  his  story  ot 

1 

supernatural  events  the  character  of  a  ghosty  for  the  Greek 
"biographer    desorlhed  In  uninspired  language^  the  circunstanoeB 
of  a  spectral  visit  as  follows:-  "So^heir^  ready  to  go  into 
EuropesOn©  night  veiy  late^  as  he  (Brutus)  was  in  his  tent 
with  a  light,  thinking  of  weighty  inatters, he  thought  he  heard 
one  come  in  to  hisi*  and  casting  his  eye  toward  the  door  of  his 
tent,  he  saw  a  wonderful  and  strange  shape  of  a  body  coming 
toward  himj  and  said  never  a  wo3r6.    So  Brutus  boldly  asked 
hin  what  he  was,  a  god  ot  nan,  and  what  brought  hini  thither. 
The  spirit  answered;     I  am  thy  evil  spiritt3rutua»  and  thou 
shall  see  me  by  the  city  cf  Philippe*  »    Brutus  being  no  other- 
wise afraid,  replied  agalzi  Into  itj  •V'ell^then  I  shall  see 
the©  again,'"     At  this  the  spirit  van  is  he  d^  and  Brutus,  calling 
his  nen  to  him,  discovered  they  had  heard  no  voice  nor  had 
seen  anything* 
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So  in  due  tine,  Shakespeare  transformed  this  sonewhat 
Dattor-of-f act  aacotmt  of  an  unusa3l  phsnoL-Eenoa  into  an  in- 
prasalve  anQ  dramatic  tragic  stoi^'*      Ilowavor,  it  vraa  Shakes- 
pearca's  idea  that  the  ghost  which  appeared  to  Bratos  was  that 
of  the  aurdered  Caesar,  for  Hutaroh  does  not  nention  tha 
identity  of  the  ghost, 

The  other  circumstancea^  aeTarthelesSj.  faraished  a 
powerful  setting  around  ii^hich  the  ghost  scene  is  to  be  enacted, 
for  it  is  late  at  night  aM  dark;  great  events  are  pending; 
the  neiaor^  of  a  criEe^  still  unpunished, hovers  ahoat  the  tent  of 
Brutus*     Also  news  has  just  come  of  the  death  of  his  wife^ 
Portia;    Oetaveus  and  Antony    are  marching  against  him  with  a 
mightj  ans^r;  ha  is  tired,  troubled  and  in  great  distress  for 
he  has  had  a  premonition  of  his  o^rn  death  at  phillippi. 

Again  Shakespeare  has  arranged  a  perfect  stage  for  the 
ghost  scene  which  is  about  to  talco  place*    Lucius,  Brutus' 
psgG,  t?ho  has  been  playing  soft  nusic^has  dropped  off  to 
sleep  and  Brutus  is  trying  to  content  himself  with  a  book 
when  the  ghost  appears.      It  is  the  phantom  of  Julius  Caesar, 
revisiting  the  earth  uitil  his  murder  is  avenged  and  he  can 
have  rest, for  as  he  approaches,  Brutus  notices,     "How  ill  this 
taper  burns,  lIa;V/lio  coirs s  here?**      21ie  Blizabethas  audience 
at  once  recognises  the  setting,  even  of  a  P^onsn  scene, as  that 
of  the  real  ghost  of  tJieir  belief, with  the  tii:;e,deep  night, 
heralded  by  solemn  cnsic  and  by  a  ghost  which  must  be 


atlcrosseu  lieforo  it  cnn  nnoak.    Li  our  tliscusoion  of  the  {;hoQt 
Gconee  In  ''Jlanlof^  later,  x:q  cliall  ooo  sono  Cl^foronca  "botTToon 
t:iGeo  tT.'o  gliosts^for  '7}iilo  this  ghos^t  is  sub.jactiT'e  in  that  he 
apixjars  only  to  Brtitas,  tho  {^host  ccf  ""Jlcnlsf  is  o"bjQotiTo» 
triat  l3t.  Iio  j:.T)p©ars  to  all  ei^copt  la  tlie  one  seen©  "botrre^ja 
Ilaraot  arxl  Ills  mother.    In  coniparison  with  ts:&  array  of  ghosts 
which  appeared  to  P.ichard  In  "I.lchard  lll'^^  this  ghost 
appear  los?  roal  in  that  hora,  tiie  ghost  appears  to  Srcrtas 
vrhila  ho  l3  roadfbg  Trhile  tlis  array  of  ghosts  appoarod  to 
P.icliard  as  ho  li^  asloops     Onr  ansr^er  to  thia  is  that  thoti^jh 
Dhalrsapearo  ni^jht  havo  T7ishea  to  coinrsy  to  oar  oiiads  tlio  idoa 
that  t!ie  ghostly  visitation  was  tho  rossult  of  aa  oror-Trrctisht 
nintl»  thQ  ghost  rsallv  dia  ha'To  a  nose  age  to  doliirerp  for  no 
co-  iaor  is  t}ie  n^essa^o  ^ivon  thjin  tlio  ghost  clisanpQars. 

-Iiroachout  the  ploj;  after  tho  r:orc*ior  of  Caesar, T7a  aro 
conGoloGS  of  a  rostlcro  prosonoe  hovering  soar,  Trhioh  lo 
rocoonisod  137  tho  fav-it  that  ^:ha'j33poaro  has  alroaclj  told  03  of 
t!jQ  "vain^b-.^astful^  irrocoluta  C  r.osar'"'    who  alive  troald  h37o 
ho  .n  cf  littio  valuo  to  ".ors}^biit  coz&^io  osertiiv^  a  poTrorftil 
Irjflit'inca  In  tlsj  drnr.^,    .\:'Qin  t7o  cannot  help  eompariiii-;  jo^sar 
to  tha  trastf-al  Inzican  of  ":*3choth''  T7ho»cLLivo^  trould  Itavo 
brou/jht  lit -,10  intorost.bat  r-urderod  T-dii^*  his  oenor7 

Is  a  dooin^iJit  fisnrs  to  losfi  "achoth  on  to  his  destruction. 
Ihuc-  as  Brotos  fools  tlio  p057or  of  t}:s  c^eatl  Ga^sar  sorsstantl^, 
i.  soaris  inposoihlo  lO  ofcapo  ^ron  It  as  hs^  cries:?- 


■'0,  Julius  "^aosar,  tliou  aru  Liigjit;/  yot  I 
Tny  spirit  wallrs  aoroad  and  turns  oar  Gr;orcl3 
In  0 ur  own  proper  o n trails. " 

rerhaps  ^liakespeare  noaiit  to  convey  that  the  end  for  rutus 
T7as  near  and  theroforo  hio  spiritual  contact  n3.3  intensified 
lIoT/evor^  thio  very  short  visit  of  the  ghost  Tzith  the  message 
that  he  will  soon  see  Brutas  at  ph-i-Xlipir  shc--:os-  ■:ratus« 
Goaragayfor  h©  speaks  of  it  later  to  Voltunnius  and  ezclains 
in  his  dying  sentence,  "GaesaTpnow  oo  still," 

no  otJ-Ksr  ghostly  apnearj?ncea  rark  the  tragedjr^but  there 
Is  ovidenoe  of  much  superstitious  fear  such  as  that  hold  by 
the  Slizabethan  audience;  the  thunder  stom  p/ith  its  almost 
fatal  consequences,   Jaiy*urnia's  drean  urging  Caesar  not  to 
leave  horr!e  on  that  fatal  da;/,  and  trjD  warning  of  the  Sooth- 
sayer—all exert  a  troi'endoiis  influence  upon  th.e  audience* 

Fin^CLl;/,  although  the  gho?t  is  not  a  dor.inant  figure 
in  "Julius  Gaesar'\     he  has  an  ir.portant  part  in  unfolding 
the  plot  of  the  drana,    .-jid  9/?ain  BhaJ^cspeare  has  resorted 
to  the  ghost  not  to  e^^plolt  r.Ln  to  his  fullest  as  night 
easily  have  heen  possible  in  that  tii';e,  hut  as  a  structural 
baclcground  to  tho  tragedy. 
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In  turninr^  to  *'3aril>it/'  sr^ii  "07  rs.n7  to       the  groatest 

I 

tragedy  ever  written,  \7q  find  P.hakoopeare  in  an  intenaely 

serious  mood,    Cuml:erl;ind  Clark  recently,  in  a  "book  callGd 

"STiaksspearo  and  the  Supernatural"  says  that  Ghakeepeare  v;a3 

dopreased^  for  the  wickedness  of  the  vrorld  and  his  own  ro- 

collections  had  made  him  look  apors  life  with  a  CTnical  eye* 

Perhaps  his  faith  was  sha^ieu,  ^iUd  his  nind  crowded  with  doabts^ 

nisgivings  and  questions;  at  any  rate,  this  may  account  for  the 

2 

fact  that  each  of  "Hamlet"  is  said  to  he  autobiographical r 

However,  in  the  field  of  the  siipornatural,  wa  fixid  Shakos- 
poare  turning  to  3  roro  comploto  developnent  of  gho§t-loro 
in  its  most  por/orfal  and  inpresslvo  forn  to  bring  forth  the 
idea  t'lat  there  is  a  destiny  controlling  tho  life  of  man,  to 
V7hic?i  he  can  only  accniosce.      In  this,  oha'cespeare's  ov;n 
attitudes  developed  in  tlie  form  of  this  dramatic  story,  seen 
to  coincide  with  his  general  idea  of  lifs« 

Bo  we  nust  investigate  this  new  ghost  whioh^  we  nay 
ass  one,  Shakespeare  retained  fron  a  sinilar  play  by  the  s-jjne 
name  written  by  a  predecessor,  .'"^d*    ?hlG  new  sopernatural 
being  though,   is  credited  -;7ith  a  dignity  hitherto  unknown 
to  inost  writers  of  ghost-^lore  'cut  one  which  seens  to  be  the 
distinguishing  leatars  of  all  of  Shakespeare's  ghostly 


1»  Cumberland  Clark,  '* 3 halves peture  -^d  the  f^^upernatural"  ;pag8  63 
2»  Ibid:  Page  65 


civiractoro  • 

~l3  has  takon  caro  though,  that  this  ghost  naat  not  bo 

changed  so  tliat  he  bo  un'mown  to  his  i:liza"b0than  audionco^ 

so,  if  770  aro  to  enjoy  the  supernatural  as  soen  in  tho  eyoa  of 

this  group,  it  night  09  well  to  travel  "oaclr  in  fanc-^  to  ths  da^^a 

whoa  superstitions  were  moro  prevaleat  and  the  ghost  held 

fall  sway.      3y  so  doing,  we  shall  not  miss  those  scenes  ia 

the  play  TTith  v/hich  the  ghost  is  intimately  related. 

■ut  perhaps  before  v/e  iixacii  the  play  itself,  vre  should 

notice  its  connections  with  other  dracas  dealing  Trith  ghost 

lore.      Seneca  cones  first  to  oar  mind  smd  wo  soo  iriaediately 

in  this  play  the  Senecan  variety  in  that  the  ghost  of  the  old 

king  Hamlet,  is  meroly  a  revoage  ghost.      However, the  guise 

of  the  spirit  is  different,  for  instead  of  "the  gibbering 
1 

giiOst    of  horrid  forn  clad  in  a  foul  sheet  or  loathor  pilch", 
we  see  not  only  a  form  In  hattlo  array  but  also  lator  a 
warrior  liiing,  tlie  gracious  father  and  husband  who  bears  with 
him  to  the  abode  of  the  spirits  a  love  fo_  a  faithless  wife 
which  has  triur.phod  ovar  crL-::".e,  dishonor  and  death.  In  the 
Italian  dra'^.'a  the  prologue  ghost  follows  r.ach  after  the 
fashion  of  tho  Senecan  spirit  while  in  tho  French  tragedy, 
w-j  find  a  prologue  ghos't  7;ho  also  serves  the  purpose  of 
rovonge.    ..nd        we  disooverod  in  chapter  two,  ;^nglish 
dra'natists  also    usee  the  prologue  and    r'evenge  ghost,  so 


1,  r.;;.  .'.oornan,  "3hDlrospeareBn  Ghosts",  in  '"odorn 

■^.anguage  :^eviow,  lOvOii,  1305,   J,  192 
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that  it  ren-.ainea  for  Ghakospoaro  to  iatorprot  these  ghosts 
use."  b~r  proclecestiors,   in  his  oTrn  inicita'.lo  manner. 

In  tho  following  pages  t7q  shall  look  carofully  into 
this  ghost  of  -Ilamlot"  so  that  v/ith  for-er  plays  and  mea  of 
the  sapernatural  already  in  nind,  vie  naj  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  author's  o^^n  reaction  toward  this  English  ghost  nhich  was 
so  very  much  a  part  of  the  life  of  his  people,    one  statement 
seems  to  prove  that  Shakespeare  did  not  have  this  superstition 

Gloarly  defined  in  his  o\7n  mind  ,  for  there  is  a  tradition  that 

1 

ho  spent  a  night's  vigil  in  a  charnal  house  I;  of  ore  writing 
the  first  act  of  this  pla;;*       Apparently  lie  \7as  not  satisfied 

v/ith  tm  gho!?t  scones  depicted  by  for::cr  Trritars,  for  Synonds 

2 

in  ail  articlG    quoted  i  y  "."7*    ::oonnan  in  the  llodern  ^.anguage 
Review  stated  that  tho  ghost  developed  :;:7  Shalcospearo  was 
"no  longer  a  ph  nton  roairdnn  in  t:;o  cold  evol-oo.  from  rreTiUS 
to  hovc-r  around  the  actors  in  tragedy, hut  a  spirit  of  lilca 
intollectual  s  no  stance  vrith  other  actcro,  a  parcel  of  the 
universe  in  "hich  all  live  and  iiovo  and  have  their  heing," 

Thus  in  nalcing  the  ghost  i^ore  hur.an,  r.hakos oearo,  at  the 
saino  tirr.e  gave  to  it  a  spiritual  significance  of  rrhich  his 
predecessors  had  "out  a  faint  concept  ion,  Also  in  giving  to 
his  drana  a  contemporary  spiritual  haci^groundj.  he  has  tended 
to  lift  the  "ghost  huPlneSG'"  to  a  higher  level  and  transformed 


1.  "<avater»   Introduction  to  "Of  Ghosts  a:id  f^nititos  Talking 

hy  •Ty;rh-c".     Caro  1% 

2.  "odern  Language    :GViorr,  19r!.,1906,       ago  19:5 
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an  abstraction  into  a  thing  tender  and  ma Jestioal, 

Oiiu  o"^^-er  concic  ur..itioii  iiust  be  note^  brieriy,  t'\at  of 
t':3  dlff  oro.icG  in  £jhost  Jolici'G  in  riis  d  v»  ^^'^  alt:ioiig}i  tho 
r.oviaeval    :n^l3nd  duxln--  t?..o  siirtoonth  ceiitnrj  jelioved 
Ooneraiiy  that  ghosts  v/aro  t:-j2  coirits  of  clapartod  friends, 
rrote3i:a2X-i3i3  brought  ^;ith.  it  a  conflicting  idea  that  ghosts 
T7oro  onlv  devils  cons  to  v/orlr  ham  to  those  still  on  earthy 
.^hakeapearo  r.aa  dealt  elevorly  -nlzh  this  i^xooli^n  aa  t:g  shall 
se©,  for  iid  i^s  combined  tho  two  velit)f3  in  a  Danaor  offonsiv© 
to  no  man. 

And  no\7  Y7e  eeoin  to  ho  reaxlj  for  tiie  actual  apv>aaranc3 

of  t  .o  ghost  r/hich  comes  in  tho  vor;,^  flrct  aoeac.  Contrary 

to  oiir  provious  tra^^od^,  "Julias  Caosar'-,   in  r?hJ.oh  the  forn 

01  Zf.e  living  aaa  £.opOD,rs  oarlior  on  tho  staga  to  a£;Sort  his 

charactorp  horo  tha  i;.urdor  of  the  good  hiiii^  hc.e   :oon  ac- 

conpliahed  so  that  tho  idontit^  of  the  character  of  o?i3  r^aa 

must  be  ixico  ImoYin  ontiroly  t^i^o•a3h  tlio  sporjchoB  and  ap- 

poarance  of  tho  ghostly  forn*    Jhus  rra  aro  caic!rly  ac- 

(jiiaintod  .:ith  ti^  f  jcuo  r-hoa  Horatio,  havinj  beoa  told  hy 

two  gaardt:.  jernado  and  'h-rcollus  of  tlie  appoara:ice  of  tho 

2host,  spsahij  of  tr.o  utraArre  aoparatlon: 

"..Mzh  \7a;3  the  very  ar  lour  ho  had  on 
V:']  c;3  ho  the  anhltious  T'orrra--  cor.hattod »" 

^■ater,  tzhon  ho  ratio  is  o:!rplaining  tho  ghoat  to  Ilanilet, 

tho  audio nco  is  Gnlif^htonod  noro  irhon  ho  says: 


" . f i urc       ■ :  ..-r, iir  f  ; th v5 r ' 3 
.-.rrisd  -^.t  points  e^r^tli',  ei:;:>»£>-p^ 
;,::^j;)8::^v  v::^-'n  cnii  vrXt^'-soXar^  inarch 

Goos?  £?lov7  iy:d  ctiit^jly  0;^^  the  thrice  ho  tjalkcd 
37  thoir  opore^TGocl  and  foar-^urnriood  oyas." 

Dtill  nhokosTiXJoro  eon^lr;ace  z:-^.  ccr:.r/orr.itl.on  "bot-^s^oen  the  r.5»a 
uritll  tho  scon€»  is  entirclj  cloar  e^rid  tba  fi^s^re  of  tha  ghost 
is  iside  Teal  I 

;l3i3let:  Prors  top  to  to^ 

Doisliars:       lort2,  frcn  liQ^iH  to  Toot* 

?h&a  as  tl^  t??o  son  ?jo  oiit»  llsolot  spo^a  aload: 

Tti?s3  th©  sagi:estlojs  of  the  plot  is  laid  'Jlth  tho  ghcst  t^.e 
eo!!5:!SJ5di2w  fig  ore* 

?hea  to  l-.ac-n  tho  popcilar  iSea  of  th^  ::IlS3^etheii  g:iostj> 
GhiiT^i?p©axe  hae  the  glicot  ap:^.ir  on  three  s;useegalvo  nights 
thoa^h  it  S2y^s  sothlrs^,    rhc-2  H:/:iot  G|)e::J-:t2  of  tho  espoarance 
of  tlie  (iliost,  ''.1X1  Ic  not  ■^olX'',       flr>2  a-othoT  of  tlio 

peoplo  that  ghoeta  "becaiieo  o:f  v"ono  rooaratlon  to  bo  r-^d 

or  foal  disclose:;*    lI::o  tao.  Misiibatliaa  ghosts  sra 

rcco,i?iils^l8  .:i2d  rnovsd  quickly  t'li}  on  tlio  gronsa, 

or  ITircagh  oollil  o>^3t3cle5^    TIic^;  vrilX  not  opoak  ajslaas 
qiujstioned  arx!  tl-^iors  onlj  to  tJio,?©  "Xor  uhom  tuoj  r^^va  a 

to  oth<j2i2  COS '4 OS  t'.'c  pcroc3  for  v/hon  tb*^  liava  a  ccKn::xisl— 
cation^ 

l2i  orcar  to  give  as  srJotlier  rather  iatsresttnf^  viow 


of  tlio  ^hsl:Q0oo8XQBn  vors  iori  of  ^  lisalsatliai^i  ghost -loro,  tho 
author  fiiscriniinates  carefully  in  tho  types  of  tho  nm  who  see 
tha  3ho3t.     It  se-iizs  that  thora  he  seas  a  clianoo  to  bring  into 
play  tho  vlO'^s  hold  by  coliovjra  in  the  siipamataral*    Of  tha 
four  who  see  tha  ghost^  ^srnado  and  !larcellii3  ara  profos^ional 
soldisrs^  probably  little  af  foe  tad  t)j  philosopliieal  or  theo- 
logical seecalation*      Zvea  batwaon  theso  t^vVO  tlier©  is  a 
diffarsnc©,  for  3ernado  is  a  comoa  soldiarsTTiiila  L-arcollas 
is  aa  officer.      Both  hoTTaver^  outortain  tha  corasoa  super- 
stitioa  of  tl^Q  tines  in  regard  to  gliosts;  hut  tho  "beliof  of 
BemadOs  ae  rre  300,.  is  diatiiiGtly  crudGr  than  tliat  of  I!Sreollus 
For  esaniple,  on  the  seeoad  appearaiaoo  of  the  ghostjtha  common 
soldiar  attaclrs  hin  v:ith  his  hilbrod,     only  to  "bo  I'harply 
r9i>ovec*  hy  IJarcallas  TThc  considars  tho  act  littlo  short  of 
a  sacriligs.      Sha  point  of  vlerr  rrisy  ha  that  Bornado  repre- 
sents tha  comon,  unthlalring  "lisahothan  -hJLlo  Ilarcollus 
h^ja  heard  enoiL^h  of  the  gho~t  eontrovorsy  to  ba  luioortain  as 
to  his  a?m  "baliefSe 

But  7,^th  HaiiiLat  and  Horatio  t7g  expect  a  difforont  point 
of  vie-.    "'Xm  'Tilson  in  his  ''ohaJraspoaro* s  Tjiglaud*"  cays 
that  both,  of  those  young  man  aro  ^rotostaiitG,  trhich  rnoacs  that 
tha  idea  of  tha  ghost  of  Honlat's  fathar  T7oald  hfj  antiroly 
discreditad  hy  thans*    nevarthelesr-t  as  thalr  roacticss  Been  to 
"bo  differsntpT73  mast  ta1:e  than  separately »    ::!o ratio,,  for  a 
tine^  'believes  tha  unpopular  theory  that  "ghosts  can  assume 
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material  f  orri,  t  "lat  apyarations  ara  the  illusions  of  rr-olsn- 

cholic  r.inCs  or  fl  20  In^aveiy  on  the  part  of  :3ome  ro-^ua". 

Proof  of  thiG  eoraea  in  Horatio's  speech  after  the  second 

appearance  of  the  {jhost,  for  as  it  aboat  to  depart  again 

his  770 rds  are  significants 

"StasT  illusionl 
If  thou  hast  any  eound,  or  use  of  voice, 
Spealc  to  mo," 

2ven  that  appearance  unnervos  him  sonewhat  and  so  leaTea 

hin  in  a  disturbed  frame  of  r?.indo 

Ilanlet's  holiof  is  again  different^    :^t  the  "beginning 

hciirstands  halfway  hetween  Horatio's  belief  and  the  Protestant 

tlieory  that  ghosts  were  flevils  ??ho  ^;7orked  eveil  upon  those 

to  vThon  thG7  appeared.    If  Horatio  appears  as  a  disciple  of 

r.ogxnal  Ccot  In  that  ho  ic    skepitcal  ^nd  uncertain  of  rdnd, 

llarnlot's  in  certainly  not  of  th^t  ilnd,    3Ie  accepts  the  ghost 

as  a  spirit  but  doubts  the  plar  a  frnm  ^'^lich  it  comes.  Vhat 

ho  cannot  decide  is  irhothsr  it  is  his  father' d  ghost^  a 

devil, or  01}  sngel^    'ven  T7ith  thin:  vacillation  he  doos  not 

discredit  r^oratio's  story  ai?  Horatio  has  diccrodited  that 

of  the  two  soldiers.    Perhaps  we  are  asldlnp:  too  rnachsfor 

v:ith  Ilanilet  It  is  a  son  thinlcing  of  his  father  whon  he  loved 

dearly  for  hu  oays: 

"If  it  asonnes        noble  f  itiier's  person, 
I'll  s  :ea:-  to  it,  though  holl  itself  should  gape^ 
And  biJi  uie  hold  rny  peace." 
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It  is  the  el^ht  of  tho  cirr.or  of  ri-icli  V7o  hn.VQ  'ooohun  boforo 

t".r-t  prompts  Ilanlet*?  action,    "is  ppooch  vrhon  confronted  T7ith 

tio  gliost  asserts  his  theological  theory  as  tiiat  of  a  rrotQstanl; 

although  he  is  by  no  r.oan^'  certain » 

'h^ngels  smd  miaicter  of  ^,Ts.oe  defond  U3: 
3g  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  dacned^ 
Bring  '»7ith  thea  airs  from  h.eaven,  or  hlasts  from  hell» 
3g  tliy  intents  T/ickod, or  chsiritable 
T'hou  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
Tnat  I  will  Bne3.y.  \i±th  thee  ,  I'll  call  thee  Hanilet  . 
King^  father^  royal  Tane," 

L'he  fact  that  it  aight  bo  his  father,  tho ugh^  prompt s  the  test 

rrhich  he  nust  rake^no  matter  uhat  the  result,.    In  this  con— 

1 

nection  IIanlet,the  student  ,epe;-l:s,.     'aijater,  the  author  cf  a 
book  on  epirits  that  rralk,   is  his  guide.  T.'hilo  the  ghost  is 
in  ci-rht,  ILunlet  reacily  adnits  its  identity^but  upon  its 
cliipc.ppoaranco,  ho  groTS  incrcdal- ■iis  againt.    ilo  asl^s  help  from 
•  Gaven,  froT.  earth,  iSr  froin  holl  for  he  hnoTTS  no  other  resting 
place  for  spirits;  but  Irrsdiatoly  ho  roaonts  the  pronptod  idea 
th^t  his  father's  spirit  h^.s  co!t:c  froa  hell*  T.'hon  the  ghost 
beclrons  to  hi-n  to  follow  that  he  may  deliver  his  message  of 
reven«59  before  he  returns  to  his  aI:odo,  Eanlet  decides  to 
bravo  all  trnd  follow  in  spite  of  the  requests  of  Horatio  and 
irarcollus,T;ho  fe;ir  that  the  ghost  may  lead  hir.i  over  the 
battlenents  into  the  sea*    A^jain  strong  appeals  by  the  rrsa 
fail  to  stop  hia  as  he  drs^s  his  s^7ord  to  prove  that  Iio  is 
in  earnest.      w"hat  a  dramatic  and  tlirilling  scene  t?il3  nust 
have  been  to  thjs  believing  rlisabethan  and  "vvhat  dignity  is 

1.  -^avator,  '^Cf  ahostes  L-.  Spitits  :7al>ing  by  j^ght" 
Introduction,  i?v2o  .r^/I. 


portr2;i''0(l  l:i  t-:o  3cono  c-.s  tho  author  cloverl^  lorivos  iioratio 
aiid  ilarcellus  jiisi-  lonij  jnour:]!  to  ?.llo^  thon  to  c.dnit  t^iat 
sonothinr;  must  be  vrrong  in  tho  stato  or  the  ghost  would  not 
;ia7o  "boen  so  insistont  , 

hoTTever,  ~j2oth3r  -cena  rcv3al3  the  ^host  aiid  ll^jnlet 
togothor  as  tha  ghost  announces  that  the  "hour  is  alno3t  coco, 
YThoa  I  to  L-olphoroos  arfi  tomenting  flaaea  must  rendor  up 
r;27-self6"      HanLat  is  i'illed  "i.th  pitj,  only  to  be  stopped  "by 
tho  2host  vrho  is  ansious  to  tell  hin  that  ho  is  Haralat^s  father's 
spirit  cono  hithor  to  se^l^  rovonge  for  "  his  soul  and  nc3t~, on- 
natural  nurcL or"  •    Ti\q  vcrd  "r.urdor '  arousso  Hanlat,  "but  the 
Ghost,  satisfied  that  he  ray  bo  t'uccee  ding  ^continues  to  tell 
/io\7  the  r.uir(?.er  vras  affected  and  bj  "hon.    Ur^^ed  cn  by  Eanlet^s 
reaction,  tlx)  cloTor  gi:ost  continuei?,  alrn?7S  ir.ahing  the  story 
noro  vivid  and  horrible  as  ho  tolls  of  Ilonlct'c  r.other  and 
vlaiidius,  the  ne?7  ;dng«     .s  da^r  drarrro  near,  the  rj'iost  bids  faro^ell 
to  Hanlet  and  begs  that  ho  bo  not  forgotten  by  hin* 

At  that  nomont  l!;:inlet  is  too  horror  striehen  to  thini: 
cob.erontly,b-.:t  ho  Gin"a3  to  his  ?oiees  a-nd  proniscs  to  forget 
all  el^'8  until  ho  has  fiafillod  the  request  of  the  ghost. 
Zlntiroly  oha!:en  in  r.iind,  he  does  tho  only  thing  that  lie  lOio^s 
]:o-,7  to  do  jftar  ho  h^.s  srrorn  his  friends  to  secrecy;  ""ook 

1 

you,  1*11  go  pray."    ";avator  says  in  liis  boo!:;  "It  behocvoth 
t/'.cn  th-it  aro  vexed  -.-•Ith  s-pirits  to  pray^  especially  to 


1.  "uavater;  -'Cf  Ghosts  ::  3pirites  ;7al'.dLng  by  ITyght"  Pago  193 


givo  themselves  up  to  fastlag,  eobriot^.Tratcliing  and  ux)ri2h.t 

d:.vC  godly  living" . 

A  point  of  O-i-L-'forGnco  c^rii?e3  norr  "betrojn  tha  v:orld  and 

imortal  rnan*     It  ttou'cI  appear  ju£t  nov."  tliat  Ilaralat  is  in 

the  clutches  of  the  ghost  until  hio  crael  nardor  is  avenged 

1 

::r.  Ctin'berland  Clarl:»  asserts  however,  that  contrary  to  the 
expected  idea,  it  is  the  f^host  whose  revengs  ia  at  the  ineroy  ot 
Hamlet  for  althoogh  ghosts  can  suggest,  tenptppersaaia^  and 
appeal, tho7  have  no  po-wer  to  command  or  coapel»      The  ghost 
had  returned  to  earth,  as  every  :::li3ahathan  believes  poasihla^ 
l^ecaups  he  has  a  special  duty  to  psrior!n;Dat  \7ithoat  nortai 
aid,   it  T7a3  impose i^blo  for  him  to  accomplish  his  purpose* 
_s  the  play  progresses^  the  audience  IoqIcs  in  vain  for 
soTTQ  Sign  that  Hsjnlet  is  to  carry  out  the  request  of  the 
ghoi?t«    In  feigned  naclness  he  re^^ins  inactive^ apparently  3  . 
reaciy  prey  to  a!.l  of  tlie  new  >ing'^?  devices,    T;von  after  the 
vjanderin;  players*  drana  has  taaght  him  that  the  ghost's  \70rd3 
^erc  true,  h.;  remains  inactive  ';7ith  only  an  occasional  hurst 
of  action  such  as  the  act  in  uhich  he  killed  ^olonius  as  ho 
vratched  hehind  the  tapestry  T/hilo  :i3  and  his  p.other  talked* 
In  this  scene»  Haralot,  dooply  wounded  by  his  nother'  s  soening 
guilt, lashes  her  with  words  until  the  reappoaranca  of  the 
ghost,  thlr-  tire  in  the  form  of  a  siiojective  g3iost^  ror.inds 
hin  of  his  warning  not  to  contrive  against  lior  hut  to  take  car© 
hov;  he  should  address  her,    IiTmodiatoly  IlariLet's  manner 


1,  C^umberland  Claris,  "rihakospeare  anci  the  Supernatujfal'^ 
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changes  and  tha  ghost,  noticing  tho  changa  dlcapp9ar3,lo:iving 
tho  boy  with  a  3tr.ang6  problom;  and^aa  ha  becomes  ai^ara  of  his 
mother's  iaaoconce  concerning  tha  morder^  ho  decides  to  tokre  her 
into  his  conxidoace*    The  period  of  iaactivlty  is  over  aad  he 
determines  again  to  seek  to  avsnge  hia  father *s  deathe  To 
Hamiat  it  appearsd  as  if  the  ghost  liad  returned  oo  arouse  his. 
alEaost  forgotten  pajrpose^hat  on  seeing  Gertrude's  taeatal 
anguish  had  put  aside  his  07m  thoughts  and  warned  Hamlet  to 
roliev©  I-ier  poignant  tiirills  of  agony. 

How  Hamiet  ia  a  very  different  individual  from  the  list« 
leas  youth  *feat  we  have  seen^    He  is  apparently  determia§^,but 
tragedy  comes  to  prevent  hia  from  carrying  out  hia  proinise  to 
the  ghost*.      However^  the  ghost  does  not  retQrn  to  ronder  as-, 
sistanc©*      In  that  fact  w©  notioe  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
ghost  in  K^d's  "opanish  Tragedy'*  in  ?;hich  thv^  ghost  returns  to 
announce  the  success  of  his  plans  for  rovongSs.  Apparently 
tlse  inference     ■  in  the  non-Bppearance  of  this  ghost  of 
"Hamlet"  is  tiie  fact  tliat  Shakespeare  usod  the  character  of 
the  ghost  to  cet  the  pl^^  in  e:otion  hax-  at  the  sai-e  tir.e 
he  wished  us  to  realise  that  lis  considored  t'ue  eharacter  of 
Hacjlet  of  more  importance  then  that  of  the  ghost* 
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Chapter  VI 
"llncbeth" 

In  our  last  chapter  t;g  have  for  discussion  the  tTtip:ediy 

of  "Llacbeth"^ ,  a  drama  about  one  half  as  long  as  "Hamlet" 

77ith  a  coraparatiTrely  simple  plot  but  one  which  contains  an 

abondancQ  of  supernatural  .-natsrial  clealin^^  ;7ith  bitches  and 

ghosts*    iTie  "i7eird  sisters",  a  name  for  Tritches  but  used  by 

no  dramatist  but  3ha>espeare,  have  caused  much  conraent  for 

the  very  reason  that  because  the  name  was  an  innovation  of 

iiha'kesTDeare ,  critics  have  '.Tendered  just  v?hat  connection  the 

1 

author  meant  these  creatures  to  have.     In  a  recent  book  "by 

an  ardent  student  of  3ha]^-espeare ,  -.70  have  perhaps,  a  very 

good  definition  of  the  "weird  sisters"  for  iIr»Clark  does  not 

doubt  any  hidden  meaning  in  the  use  of  the  term*    He  declares 

that  they  are  alirays  "weird  sisters"  or  "weird  woisan"  or 

sorr.etimes  merely  "sisters"  »  for  though  the  ordinary  witch  was 

dreaded  because  she  could  in.jore  -.Tith  a  glance^  make  a  child 

sic-R,  cause  losses  among  live  stocky  or  otherwise  inflict 

physical  harm,  Shakespeare  intended  that  his  "weird  sisters" 

should  terrify  by  their  threat  to  the  humian  soul.     On  the  othef 

2 

hand ,Qailler~Couch ,    a  recognised  authorityp  in  his  very  precise 
way  has  said  that  it  really  rnade  no  ciifference  from  v;hence 
3ha3<;espeare  obtained  the  source  of  his  supernatural  characters 


1»  Ci:L'nberland  Clark , "Shakespeare  and  the  Supern.^"^''?"!"  .r«a.;?e  84». 
2,  iirthur    .uiller-Couch,"Iiotes  on  oh  ^kespeare 's- '.Torkmanship  , 

page  Z2,  .{(]•,!.        ii  '/;■:  ;ru  I  V 
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as  long  as  they  \7er0  recon-nized  by  the  i^lisabethan  aaciience. 
as  real  witoliese    "xItlvls  vie  may  sae  from  these  t';70  yIqtt  points 
that  it  nii^:?it  be  irell  to  ISolr  into  the  statements  of  other 
\7ritGrs  that  w6  may  oncerstand  the  pro^blaa  £;ore  intelligently. 

Our  first  reference  should  be  from  Holinshed*    ?or  it  is 
from  this  source  that  -^e  belieTe  Shakespeare  receiYed  hia 
idea  of  the  ^weird  sisters"*    Eere  is  a  paragraph  v/hioh  we  can  do 
no  better  than  to  caote  if  we  are  to  get  its  full  neaning^*  "It 
fortoned  as  Ha^rbeth  and  Banqnho  jonmied  toward  Fores »\7hdiir©  the 
"king  then  laie,  they  went  sporting  by  the  waie  tOj^ether  v/ithoat 
other  eompanie^  save  onlle  themselves^  passing  thorough  the 
woods  snd  fields,  when  snddenlie  in  the  middest  of  the  laond 
there  net  them  three  rromen  in  strange  and  -cTild  apparell,  re-» 
sembling  creatures  of  elder  norlds,  vrhome  T7hen  they  attentivelie 
beheld,  noondering  mac^  at  the  sight,  the  first  of  them  spake  and 
said,  'all  hails ,IIazbeth,  thane  of  Glammis  (for  he  had  latelie 
entered  into  that  dignitie  and  office  by  the  death  of  his  father 
Sinell).    The  second  of  them  said:  'Haile,.  llakbeth,  thane  of  Cawdor.  * 
Bat  the  third  saidi   *A11  haile.ilakbeth^  that  hereafter  shall  be 
king  of  Scotland*  ••••  A  fterrrards  the  common  opinion  r/as  that 
these  T^oaan  ?/ere  either  the  ";7eird  ^sisters",  that  is  the  god- 
desses of  destinie'  ,  or  else  soine  nymphs  and  fairies  indued 
with  the  Icnowledge  of  prophesie  by  their  necronantical  science^ 
because  everie  thing  came  to  passe  as  they  had  spo'-en"'* 
Holinshed  also  stated  that  Uacbeth  is  warned  to  "beware  I^Iacdiiff" 
by  "eertaine  wiszards  in  whose  -jords  he  -gxt  great  confidence'^ 


and  the  false  promises  -rere  msde  by  "a  certaine  TTitoh,  ^Thoa 

he  had  in  great  trust  -The  told  him  th.:it  he  should  never  he 

slaino  v/ith  nmn  -oorn  of  anie  -.voman,  nor  vanqaished  till  the 

^006  of  Bernane  come  to  the  cast ell  of  Donsinsne". 

ooncedinj?  that  Shakssiseare  Drobably  received  his 

1 

idea  of  the  "ireird  sisters"  from  Holinshed  ,  vie  still  have 
the  problem  of  the  difference  between  witches  and  "^eird 
sisters"  for,       5^  thus  far  it  appears  that  both  are  used; 
therefore ^  the  reason  for  the  use  of  both  is  not  olearlj 
dravm.    Spalding  ,  in  an  often  quoted  bool^  called  "Elizabethan 
Peaonology" ,  says  that  beoaase  to  the  author  either  nould  have 
been  suggested  as  able  creatures  of  the  supernatural^  he  is 
assured  that  Shakespeare  V70uld  not  have  ased  both*    Hence  the 
foll077ing  controversy^  Understanding  that  "Goddesses  of  destiny" 
TTore  really  "".7eird  sisters",  in  act  four,  we  have  a  stage  di- 
rection which  is»  "Enter  Hecate  and  three  other  v/itches"^  vrhen 
the  three  ch^^raoters  which  might  be  TTitches  are  already  on  the 
stage.    Assigning  that  the  witches  continue  the  dialogue,  this 
left  the  'Veird  sisters"  or  "goddesses  of  destiny",  really  more 
pOTzerful  creatures,  in  the  bacliground*    Spalding  here  argues 
that  the  suggestion  is  so  "monstrous"  that  vie  need  not  refer  to 
the  stage  folio  directions  to  show  how  unsatisfactory  the  situ- 
ation T70uld  be* 


1*  llolinshed,  page  172« 

Z»  T.A.Spalding,  "iilizabethan  Peraonology"^  paragraph  84. 


1 

Another  iiiatheiitic  critic,  Gervinius  ,  cleelared  that 
Shakeapearo  -.lads  use  oi  the  popular  belief  in  evil  geniaaes 
and  in  adv3rs3  persecution  of  nonkind ,  an^i  had  pror!iiGe(i  a 
aimilar  but  darVar  race  of  bain^s  just  as  he  made  ?is9  of  the 
belief  in  fi^iries  in  "liiclstr-L'ner  lU^ht's  l!ream",    ii'iirther  lie 
Goclarad  that  this  creation  of  the  "ireird  sisters"  was  loss 
attractive  and  complote  bat  not  less  masterly^  for  thoagh 
they  were  called  ?7itches  b^''  the  author  only  derogatorilj, 
they  called  themselves  "rreird  sisters".    Fates,  too,  come 
uncler  this  classification,  snd  the  sisters  remind  us  of  the 
Northern  ii'.utes  or  Valkyries,  for  oati'/ardly  they  appear  old 
and  v/eather  beaten,  half  h?man  creatures,  ugly  as  the  ^y11 
one,  and  co^Tmon  in  speech;  inwardly  they  delight  in  77or2-ing 
evil  as  thoy  are  devoia  of  hu.'nan  s./rnpathies ^  sirrJaolxzQ  inward 
temptation,    -nd  come  in  a  storm  only  to  vanish  in  the  air. 
But,  a^ain,  Spalding  reieetad  Gervinias'  evidence  as  entirely 
sob.jGctive  -^nd  unsupported  by  evidence. 

Purther^  in  no  T7ay  are  Scandinavian  Horns  connected  ?/ith 
eontemporar J  records  of  the  appearance  and  action  of  etches 
for  i^orns  are  Sescribed  as  L-ysterious  .mythical  beings  who 
exercised  an  ineomprehensiblG  yet  powerful  influence  over 
human  destiny,  and  in  Scandinavian  mythology  are  always  beauti- 
ful creatures.    Spalding  rejected  this  idea  of  Shakespeare's 
borrowing  from  foreign  mythology  because  the  witches  did  not 


1.  T. A, Spalding, "?^lisabe than  Temonology"  ,  paragraph  6P. 
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conform  to  -thorns  either  in  orcer  of  tal>ir^T  or  in  beautj. 
onrely  oha^'-.o spear e  woulc:  not  (le.~racie  t^ese  crenturGs,  the 
Borns,hj  re  ■ro;5entin^-  tliom  j^s  "beinors  '.rith  ebapny  f infers, 
skinny  lips,  and  bearcse 

3o  far  TTQ  have  ah  oat  concludod  th-^^t  the  strange  creatures 
are  reallj  Tritches^  'v7hen  T7e  must  TAoet  another  argument  of 
Gervinius  th^t  "because  the  sisters  are  three  in  number ,  iShakes- 
peare  has  drai^n  on  Scandinavian  niytholog.7,  making  his  ^Titches 
a  hybrid  bet-zrean  witches  and  i'orns* 

The  task  remains  J  therefore,  of  finding  proof  that  Shakes- 
peare had  in  mind  onl^r  the  britches  of  his  ovrn  coontrj.    How  in 
Scandinavian  r:.7tholo,=?7,  liorns  bI^hjb  come  three  in  number  repre- 
senting past,  present,  and  future;  each  one  keeping  invariably 
within  its  respective  time,     ^-o?7ev9r,  one  of  Shakespeare's 
'critches  uses  the  past  to  predict  the  future,  a  thing  a  Scandi- 
navian I^orn  r:ciild  never  do. 

1 

Keverend  i^'.G.i'lGay ,  a  Tzell  >no:7n  Shakespearean  critic  who 
had  Mon  admiration  as  on  iconoclast^  declared  that  the  "vreird 
sisters"  rrho  first  appeared  r/ere  the  7;ork  of  an  inferior  drama- 
tist, Lliddleton,  and  that  ^hakospeare*  s  own  plaj  did  not  begin  l 
until  the  third  scene  of  th.e  first  act,     ./hen  Shakespeare  did 
use  the  witch  scene  in  act  four,  he  discarded  the  iiorns  and 
introduced  three  entirely  ne^r  aharactors  who  were  genuine  f/itchos» 
This  argument,  also,  Spalding  re-'ected  because  of  the  many  incon— 


1»  T.ti.Splj3ding,"iiili2abethan  I'emonoloKy" ,  page  89«r 
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sistencios  in  the  rnanuocript  fron  wtiioh  tliia  statement  vras 

ts/en  if  776  v/ore  to  judge  by  other  statonients  "hiah  •:7ere 

knovm  to  be  antrae*     In  one  he  stated  that  X'uncan  created 

Macbeth  Prince  of  Camberland,  v/hile  in  another  Llacbeth  had 

niiirdered  the  ''^Ing^ 

j^inally,  if  it  can  be  provod  that  -.vitches  can  prophesy 

the  fat ore  and  also  vanish  into  the  air,        may  conclade 

that  these  oreaturee  are,  once  and  for  all^  neither  Ilorns  nor 

"goddesses  of  destiny"  but  real  witches  of  contemporary  i^iliza- 

bethan  times*     This  Spalding  sttenpted  to  do  by  relating  a 

1 

record  from  authentic  sources  of  a  Tritchcraft  trial  T7hich  • 
prophesied  the  future.     It  had  to  do  ;7ith  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Johannet  iVischert    who  foretold  the  coming  of  a  "dear"  year 
because  the  blade  of  the  corn  {jrew  contrary  to  the  course  of 
the  sun.    ^he  second  char^je  that  witches  cannot  vanish  through 
the  air  is  disproved  by  our  popular  theory  today  of  the  witch 
disappearing:  on  a  broomstick,  fortified  by  a  stater.ent  by 
Keginald  Scot  in  which  He  declared  th.at  the  enchanted  rod  was 
furnished  by  the  devil  to  provide  his,  worshippers  with  neans  by 
which  they  could  corne  to  his  sabbaths* 

Coleridge,  too,  adds        important  contribution  when  he 
Tzritoo:  "The  Weird  Sisters  are  as  true  a  creation  of  Shakespeare's 
as  his  Ariel  and  Caliban-fates,  furies,  and  materializing  witches 
being  the  elements*    Tliey  are  wholly  different  from  any  ropre- 

1«  Scot,  Chapter  III,  p-;ge  45. 
2.  Ibid* ,  page  lOle 


sentation  of  ,/itches  in  contemporary  vvriters,  and  yet  preaent- 
ed  a  sufficient  eiKternal  resemb lance  to  t]:e  creatures  of  vulgar 
prejudice  to  act  immediatGlj  on  the  audience*.     Their  character 
consists  in  the  imaginative  disconnected  from  the  good;  they 
are  the  shadowy  o-osoure  and  feaxfully  anonaloua  of  physical 
nature p  the  lawless  of  human  nature-elemental  avengers  withou"t 
sex  or  kin«" 

3till  t?ie  problem  remains  as  to  the  esaot  thought  in 
Shakespeare's  mind*    iigaln  -.luiller-Couoh  comes  to  our  rescue 
with  the  thocvTht  that  if  Shakespeare  had  introaaced  instead  of 
the  weird  sisters^  a  definite  oatan  as  Ilarlowe  had  done^  his 
success  as  a  dramatist  would  not  be  warranted  and  the  play 
"I/Iacbeth"  would  probably  be  unknown  today.    Perhaps  this  ap- 
pears now  as  a  mere  excuso,  but  we  must  admit  that  it  seems  as 
sensible  as  any  that  ne  have  heard  thus  far* 

Just  one  more  suggestion  has  been  offered  by  Mr^Quiller-  ' 

Couch  and  that  is  that  ^ihaVesDeare  knew  what  he  V7as  about  when 

1 

he  left  his  witches  vague  ,  that  the  whole  success  of  the  play 
lay  in  leaving  these  creatures  a  mystery.    2his  '«70uld  seem  to 
fortify  the  previous  statement  by  Coleridge  tliat  any  attempt 
to  fathom  their  identity  would  be  entirely  unavailing-,. 

As  a  last  v;ord  on  this  controversy  we  have  only  to  say 
that  though  ohakespeare  mijht  have  usee  the  terms  "weird  sistors" 


1.  viUillor-=Couch,"I^otes  on  vShakospeare*  s  V/or •cisianship" ^  psgo  34^ 
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and  -.'/itches  for  the  ssms  purpose,  these  mysterioas  creatures 
T7ere  in  all  probability  t>^e  -.Titches  in  ^hich  the  i:ilisabethan 
so  fimlj  believed,    The;/  viere  the  ssne  creatareg  T7hich  nere 
said  to  be  able  to  stir  up  a  tenDest  at  will  as  experienced  by 
James  when  he  was  returnin<?  from  DerTnarl'  to  Scotland  and  which 
were  able  to  e-o  to  sea  in  e.a'^shells  and  coclrleshells. 

Assrsain,'?  that  we  have  reviewed  the  material  relating  to 
Sha'kespeare*  s  probable  use  and  belief  in  witches,  we  mast  now 
loolr  at  these  sections  of  the  play  in  T7hich  witches  do  appear* 
As  the  drama  opens  there  is  a  :^tch  scene  in  which  three  hags 
are  arranging  a  future  meeting*  are  real  Elizabethan 

witches,  for  they  talk  in  crac>ed  voices  and  are  bent  and 
shrouded  in  black  flowing  robesc    further »  they  call  each  other 
by  the  very  names  that  are  associated  Tith  the  dernon  of  the 
Klisabethan  period,  Graymal jrln ,  a  cat  and  Paddock,  a  toad*  Soon 
the  name  -vlacbeth  is  heard        thoy  prepare  to  vanish  into  the 
thin  air*    Here  again  the  mind  of  the  r;pectator  has  not  been 
disturbed  for  he  has  learned  t'-;st  witches  can  vanish^ 

In  scene  two,  amid  roars  of  thunder  end  streaks  of  lightning, 
a  proper  settin^^,  the  witches  'jppear,  asrain  fearfully  Ijeal  to  the 
audience  as  they  tell  of  their  T^hereabouts  during  the  day»  One- 
has  been  Irilling  the  swine  of  farmers  vjho  denied  them  food* 
Another,  here  it  is  assa'ned  the  scene  is  for  Janies*  benefit, de- 
dare's  that  she  ttIII  sail  to  Aleppo  in  a  sieve  and  there  dis- 
guised as  a  rat  without  3  tail  v/ill  wreak  vengeance  on  the  women 
who  refused  to  give  her  chestnuts*     The  other  v/itch  vows  that  she 


v;ill  five  a  -.iLna  to  tho  \7itch  '7ho  is  a'ooiit  to  sail,  for 
these  ugly  ereatures  are  T7ell  IznoMn  to  'lave  saokG  oJT  77ind3 
for  their  use.     Tims  t'r.cj  riv;ait  the  arrival  of  liacbeth  and 
Banqao.     Banquo  is  the  first  to  spook  ^hon  ho  asks  them  hov7 
far  it  is  to  I^'orresc     Irnraeo iately  the  hags  turn  only  to 
horrify  the  men  with  tlieir  "vTild  attire"*    Jiorely  no  lilliza-'^ 
bethan  could  doubt  the  identity  of  these  ?/ithered  hags  rrhich 
prompt  even  -3anquo  to  ask^  "Live  you?  or  are  you  ought  that 
man  may  question?"    Still  tliey  uo  not  speak  for  they  are  "Tzait- 
ing  for  I^aobeth  to  appraoca  that  they  may  hail  him^  "Thane  of 
Glamis",  "i'hano  of  Cawdor'',  and  "Xing  hereafter".  liacbeth 
starts  noticeabley  and  stands  -.Trapped  in  thought  "jhllo  Banquo 
co'ciaands  the  bitches  to  speai^:  to  him,     ^hus  the  prophecy  that  he 
shall  "get"  Z-:ing3  is  cclivored  to  3anquo  and  v/ith  that,  though 
they  both  urge  the  fearful  oreatures  to  speak  further,  the 
^/itches  move  a-.;ay  ana  disappear  in  smol^c 

iSo  in  a  very  realistic  Liunner  the  "-.veird  sisters"  have 
set  the  play  in  motion  anf.  an  audience  intensely  stirred  by  the 
awful  spectacle,  awaits  developments.     It  is  evident  that  some* 
thing  evil  is  to  happen  for  witches  oxing  no  good.  . 

ij'or  three  acts  the  play  proceeds  until  we  corbie  to  the 
fifth  scene  of  act  three,  a  scene  which  is  entirely  omitted  by 
J»  "'♦Adams  in  his  edition  of  "Liacbeth"  because  he  feels  certain 
that  thiy  scone  was  not  -.Tritten  by  ~>lia>espeare  but  by  the  much 
accused  I-Iiddleton» 


1 

ilr.iiclams    contends  that  the  scene  of  Hecata  rjid  the  three 
'./itches  is  not  in  >i2-monj  -vith  3ha>e>ineare' 3  i'i-ea  o2  the 
::>Goto-I)n3li3h  <7itches  and  30  has  no    nlaoe  in  this  dr^-ma* 
Hecate,  he  gt^tos  farthor,  is  ii  ch.ir?.cter  'jgII  "-moTrn  in 
Llicl  die  ton's  v/orh  anci  or.tirelv  imhno.vn  to  the  iCn^-jlish 
audiences  of  this  time,  for  the  present  tjrt^  of  Tzitoh  -^as  an 
olcl  hag  vTho  handled  her  01m  bosiness  and  did  not;  need  a  "pre-- 
siaing  genius" •    He  eoes  on  at  length  to  prove  th^t  the  whole 
scene  relates  to  LIiddleton*s  "'Vitch",  -iThich  at  the  time  of  the 
puhlication  of  "LIncbeth"  was  rji!mo^n,     I'he  presonption  i3  that 
this  soene  along  vrLfh  others  "/hich  he  di^ccanes  later,  uere 
put  into  a  l5iter  edition  of  "llacbeth", 

^"ith  act  foar,  scene  one,  -ve  come  again  into  complete 
GCGord  after  Llf^cbeth  has  just  decrGeci  that  on  th.e  nozt  day^ 
bocaase  he  can  no  longer  contain  himself,  h.e  ^vill  go  to.,  the 
"v;8ird  sisters".    Here  the  '^itches  are  presented  preparing  a 
horrible  broth  fron  rrhich  -ill  cor.10  the  prophecj.    i^,?-ain  the 
sadience  i?j  satiafied  that  no  root^  can  cor;o  from  ouch  a  group 
and  av/aits  liCcbeth*  s  rnrriyr.l  -;ith  fe^-r*    '^h^r  ^-'^  ^^"^  disap«> 
■pointed  Tor  upon  the  stern  ocznancl  of  r.acbeth  to  tTie  "blaok 
and  laidnioht  hags'',  they  ■m£?':7er  that  a  nameless  deed  is  their 
miasion  iMit  t'lr.t  the^  v/ill  ansrzor  his  denands,    ^'acbeth,  iTild- 
l;r  i:tirred  and  oa£:er  to  hno:?  ^iiore,  requesti^  th:ut  their  aaster 
speak ^  whereupon  the  broth  is  stirred  ;:nd  the  apparition  of  a 


!•  "Ilamlet"  ,  edited  by  J. Q... dams,  page  263. 


chile  appears.     In  this  scene  :-hc>Gspoare  apholc  tho  Lliza- 
"bethsn  trae.ition^  for  fxon  ■::oot  -.7e  ret  infor-Tiauion  that  thoro 
troro  severs!  chsrsic  desi^rned  to  rr.a>3  the  infernal  spirit  ap- 
pear "gently  ?:na  beautifully  and  visihle  in  the  fair  form  of 
a  child".     Three  tidies  this  occurs,  giving:  i^cbeth  the  rr.is- 
leadin^v  inf ormaticn  th.at  thoagh  he  shall  fear  ^accaff no  man 
born  of  77oman  shall  harm  him  £nd  that  he  shall  not  suffer  death, 
until  3irnan  ^ood  shall  come  to  L'unsinane,    with  that  the- Twitches 
disappear  leaving  Llacbeth  in  a  fit  of  rage,  for  the  ghost  of 
Banq'ao  has  appeared  following:  a  sho*:?  of  eight  l:.in(?s,.  (a  Shalres- 
pesrean  invention  used  previously  in  '"lUchard  the  xHirfi")  thus 
fulfilling  the  previoas  prophecy  of  the  7rf.tchea  that  Banquo  shall 
"C^'t"  hingSe    Ihoagh  ilacbeth  demancs  to  know  the  cleaning  of  this, 
he  finus  th^t  it  is  too  lc3te=,-all  have  disappeared* 

So  the  TTitoh  scenes  are  concluded  hut  not  until  they  have 
placed  themselves  in  a  position  of  utmost  importance  in  dramatiG 
tragedy*    Surely  there  coulc  be  no  ooubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
auflience  as  to  the  reality  of  the  supernatural  which  today  in  a 
mccern  setting  rrould  he  taxon  as  perfect  nonsense,     Iio~7eYer^  as 
770  view  3ha:-ospearQ' s  plays  today,  .ve  realise  that  they  are  real- 
istic enough  to  rr.a>e  us  for  the  time,  I^lizacethans  in  rnind  and 
tradition* 

And  noT7,  convinced  that  3ha>G3peare  has  stayed  T^^ell  within 
the  hOLinds  of  the  I^lizabethan  supernatural  in  reforence  to 
T7itch03,  -.70  must  turn  our  attention  to  so;ae  mention  of  the  ghost 
1l  this  play  for,  althou^^h  tho  draaa  is  l-:n.07m.  for  its  witches ^  a 


grl^.ost*  does  Eippear.    But  immediately  a  qiiostion  arises  as  to 

the  idontit^'  of  the  phnntom  v/hiGh  appears  at  the  oiippor  givon 

in  Ban-:!  110 *  p  honor  at  rrhicjh  ho'-evor,  Banauo  noes  not  apoear  in 

1 

person.    IJr. J«Q»Aclans    in  a  recent  edition  of  the  drama  spoke 
aathoritative?.^  when  ha  declared  thi-t  this  ^hogt  -as  no  trae 
ghost  hat  merely  a  siib  ^'ective  one;  that  is,  the  product  of 
Macbeth' s  mind  ";hen  his  T/ill  pOT/er  has  deserted  him..  This  is-' 
shown  hj  the  foot  that  this  ghost  did  not  ^ippear  to  his  gneatse- 

nii2r^^t  well  agree  with  Ladj  Ilacheth  vrhen  she  declared  that 
her  hiishand's  actions  ■:"ero  only  the  **paintin;rs  of  Tiis  fear,." 

Spaldinrr  ,  hor/evor ,  re^Tarded  thi'3  rhost  as  the  trne  v^host 
in  the  I'ilisahethan  tradition*    In  this  trarlition,  one  ^^roap 
held  to  the  old  doctrine  that    -hOots  of  tho  dead  did  appear  In. 
their  former  guise,  TThile  the  other  ::roup  doniod  the  possibility 
of  ghosts  and  maintained  the  th6or2.'"  of  deTTil^  in  the  forn  of  de- 
ceased r»en»    Hccbsth  halonped,  ."'.ccor'Sin^  to  3paldinf?,  to  the 
second  gronp  as  evidarcod  hy  ".ib  siatenont  vrhen  Banqno*s  ghost 
appe^^red; 

"'.That  Tian  caro,  I  darol  •••• 
Approach  thoa  like  the  ragged  Hussian  hear,««-c 
-ahe  any  ^^h-'^^pe  hat  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble." 

Knowing  that  Hacheth  was  no  physical  coward,  we  agree  that  it 

was  his  "outraged  conscience"  that  was  unmanning  him,  for  after 


1.  "Macbeth",  edited  by  J*-:. Adams,  page  198» 

2*  T.fl. Spalding,  "Blizabethan  Teraonology" ,  page  54«> 


eur.:p.ii,::  up  cnu-i  h  cc  rsz^^        co:"r.--:ic-:  the.  cpp~rition  to  disap- 
pear, '.ve  ^'o^r^.".   '.■''.nt  hirj  vt::Qn:-t\-.  \:n,F.  not  rrect  onor.gh  to  sas- 
tain  "nin  ontiroly  an  s'ic^n  "^i;-  the  ro'ippoorsnco  of  t!:e  siibjective 
{iT.OGt,     TTii^;  ti'-.o  i-ncIetfi'G  r.crr.l  ooarago  is  gone  and  the  situ- 
ation io  sovac  onl^       I-odj  Ilccbeth*  s  qiiio^  action  in  oismicsin^ 
the  gueats*    '^hia  act  at':rrjcted  I-ac'oet'i'3  nin^l  iron  the  i^iGion 
and  so  caused  t-ie  final  d iGfio-earajioe  01  this  sabiective  ^^hoat*. 
But  -.70  fine  -Macbeth' s  courage  Goxie  and  hiLi  in  desperation  de- 
tGinlncd  upon  r:  course  of  ruthloss  crime*    But  even  that  resolve 
does  not  brir.^^;  him  tha  cor/fort  that  he  enoects,  so  he  declares 
that  he  7?ill  visit  the  "vreird  sisters'^  ajain  for  rz'r.at  the^  have 
alread-^  tola  hin  surely  had  co:.:e  true. 

The  lact  vic;it  to  "he  'hvoird  sititers"  in  ^raich  they  finally 
di'ja  ;:'ear  "^e  'lavo  tilroady  dc3cricod;     then  follOvTing  the  zhoTr  of 
ei;;-ht  !-in;vs,  appears  a  ■:hOJ:t  t^oua-jit  by  ao-io  to  be  that  of  Banquo* 
'ilo  tha  horror  of  Ilacbeth,  nhc  phantcn  raenis  to  be  o.-ilinr.  Hac- 
beth  lt3  noTT  Gornpletel;\'  bro::an  and  in  t}:i3  appearance  of  i^anquo's 
ghont  7:0  find   !;ho  last  rOianant  of  his  ^ud^;Gnt  gciia.  Unpar:.!- 
lolcd  coenoG  of  the  bratal  nurdor  of  hncduff*s  family  follOi7 
until  :inully  hacceth  ic  ^orce:  to  battle  for  his  c^rn  life  TrLth 
the  Yory  rr.an  lie  least  vrisheG  to  i:cet»    Again  ".to  see  in  the  {rhoat 
of  fanquo,  the  agent  of  the  dread  po~.'er  of  I^eoesis,  vrhich  as  such, 
is  a  po'vcrfal  instriraent  to  hrina;  abcit  I-Iacbeth*  s  ruin. 

'-"aaLi  ends  another  tr'-:.pedy  of  horror  and  ruin  confoininiT  in 
a  forceful  .-..anner  the  -jitch  of  t]:e  -lisabethan  era  'vith  the  vjhoat 
of  that  can:e  period.     It  i:i      tragediy  in  vrhich  the  supernatural  is 


portraj'ed  7r±th  sno"h  ^reat  skill       to  proutioe  a  profound 

efTect  upon  its  a'iclienoe.     I^i.nr^lly,        a  l-:ct  vorci^  cihalres- 

•neare  in  his  pl^ys  har  siirroiir.caci  the  Sa.i:orn£.tLLrK.l  -:nta. 
1 

marvels    of  vll  Izlnds  anr'  hec  '^.r'.oo^e^.Qo.  in  inspiring  Ills 
au'iience  with      feelinrr  of  htto  'yejcn^l  fr-xO  pcver  of  siib- 
genius  to  excite*    Sh^Ti^frpears' 3  usg  of  tlie  siipernatiLral  has 
shown  development  beyonc!  the  nhllitj  of  anj  previoas  sttempt 
as  h©  combined  former  na^ernataral  ferns  into  cliaracters  novey 
before  conoeivef^,.    In  his  l-ist  tra^io  orama  his  scholarly 
achieverisent  loaves  hie  ?;ithoat  a  peer  in  the  resin  of  the  ao*^ 
volopment  of  th^e  supernatnrr:!  chriracter. 


1,  Ciimherland  Clark,  "Shalcespeare  and  the  Supernatural"^  page  102. 


Ch-ptor  vll 
Conclusion 

In  concl:J3ion  it  rri  -^lit  ho  •;70ll  to  bririi^  tocother  rill 
featuros  o?  the  fiaper-intural  in  t'\c  form  oi  ;7itche9  and 
ffnosts  ohakespearo  Intro 'need  into  his  flrana  as  be 

proeeedecl  caatioasl^  to  develop  his  o^vn  intorpretation  of 
the  super  lis  tizral«> 

iorhapg  the  point  .Thich  is  aost  npoiirent  is  the  fact 
that  3ha>es^'9«ro' s  nee  of  the  snper-nsitiTral  served  only  one 
purpose »  th«t  of  f art --erin^?  the  plot  q-j  fsnili?3r  motives; 
especially  revenge*    inhere  in  not  evidence  that  he  cJeveloped 
his  plot  for  the  pnrpose  of  esploitinf  his  'Tnoirlodt^o  of  the 
stinornntnrsl.     In  tho  avoi^'^once  of  this  exploiting:  -ho  over- 
cnmo  the  tonptatlon  merely  to  Tollot?  tho  eisistin^  traditions 
of  his  tine,  ann  r.acie  an  innovation  v/hieh  nddoS  no:7  di>^nity 
to  tho  sapernattirsl, 

•It  i3  r.oeclless  to  rote  tlvat  his  crarnas  -.Toro  influoncod 
3omc:7hat  "by  the  i;remenaoas  ^crth  of  t':e  nupern^-tnral  nr.ong 
his  Goantry-f.icn*  hut  ie  ilnd^       :t  ho  hr^o  shaded  this  iuea  into 
tho  hack(vTo::ntl  by  tho  nominrince  of  a  ^^lot  osiociiiteci  by  'lortal 
non*    Ghoptf?  nre  aped  to  not  the  plot  in  notion  out  harian 
ohnrricters  nro  coninant  in  thnt-j  thoivi?h  ??hosts  ini^te  notion, 
ohol'cnpeare  hns  given  to  );is  earthy  ch -racters  the  rirht  to 
ohoy  or  refuse  to  obey  thoir  coman^s. 

v'iloo  'v7G  have  noted  th?=.t  the  ?Thost  took  J^n  active  p^rt  in 
the  (jrama*.    '-o  lonp-er  lo  he  restmined  to  net  as  n  prologue  or 


epilca©  charactor  -'s  In  t'  o  -onocsin  rortrr:7nl.    He  no77  cp- 
pe-.rs  -/henevor  there  i;?  '.7or>  for  hin  to  i^o  in  anfolding  the 
plot,    -io  vzojo  is  "no  :uDt  a  ;v::2ntor!3,  chroaaeS  and  nvoteriou3» 
His  ivlentit^  ic  ilisclosotl        '  c  enters  t'lo  stnge,    Tor  ho 
appGfirs  ol3a  in  f^.rnenta  motb  in  r-ortiil  life,    --onern  pronacers 
are  apt  to  obscure  his  npprQoeh  oonewhat  '07  means  of  diill  light— 
in,?  Gffeots,  "bat  even  then  t'lero  io  never  any  qaestion  of  his 
idantiSj  as  in  the  .:rhost  drtiraas  of  his  praaecessors.  The 
laniTuage  of  the  ghost  is  stately  nnd  na^ogtic  for  he  opo'?^ 
only  to  non  of  hlfrh  ran!-?  or  to  those  for  77hoa  he  hsg  a  aessago* 
A  charaoter ,  7ho  tal^rs  thus  zn?^  j-ostioallr/^is  c^^loulated  to  ^ivo 
more  of  that  6i;"Tilt7  T7hich  is  ap:;ropriato  to  a  tra,^u.7» 

But  Thrit  of  ohahecpoarG*  s  'Titchos?    Here  ttq  find  that  the 
fenrfnl  ha    of  trnditicnsl  frme  in  ^i^nr-lGnd  has  been  ^^iven  a 
neT7  interprotation  1)7  ^hahes])eore ,  olthoa^-h  the  for!!i  is  still 
thiit  of  tho  fnniliar  nitch.     In  this  rcprosent'itioa  thoro  is 
broa^ht  to  lir-ht  on  rittcnpt  on  the  pi";rt  ^f  the  author  to  raiso 
this  creatnro  of  the  runGrnritor^l  froa  an  ordinf^ry  Tritch,  ?7ao 
brotii^ht  terror  to  man  or  benst  by  orriisini?  illness  or  injury^ 
to  2  croatnro  ?7ith  nir-hor  motl\'e3  -.iho  terrified  nen  bj  threats 
to  tho  hoTTin  aoiile 

ilioa,rh  -h'.hcspeare  h/jo  c'lan^^d  the  charaotor  of  the  nhost 
and  ^7itch,  ho.;evor,  the  question  on  to  his  actual  belief  still 
rcnains  iinnnr?v?Grsd»  Critics  ,;^ener;3lly  agree  ^nevertheless,  that 
3ha>Gsf)eare  did  not  l.eliove  in  the  accepted  rhost  and  Tritch  of 
the  i>li2abethan  era.    Bis  sole  porporo  then  in  asin-T  the  sir  er- 


natural  nt  r:;ll  ooomo  to  ^;nve  been  on  ■jttennt  to  '"ivo  tho 

The  prolo.'Ttie  r^hoat^  r.o  -..'gII  pioturen  1);/  .■.Gsdijlas, 
I'Uripiuos,  r.rul  Seneca  a3  ':enns  b,7  TThia"^!  tTio  ?)izrpose  of  tho 
play  vras  mode  ":no^n,  is  no'.7  roplsoed  in  .:ih.3:'03pearean  drania 
"by  a  rrhost  77ho  takes  an  active  pert  in  the  plrij-*    2he  ro- 
vans®  c^ost  of  olden  days  renilns,  "oat  partlcipatoa  aoro 
aGtl"7el7  in  Irie  pla^^  itself.    Jo  Thost  is  allowed  to  onter 
the  ihaVespesroan  ntag-e  merely  to  cast  a  scene  of  horror 
over  the  play;  ho  nu3t  no^  hove  a  cefinite  parpose  in  furthor- 
±ng  the  plot*    Perhaps  the  rrhoat  in  -'yd*  3  "^jpanisb  2ra,=redy" 
is  t'le  henrest  to  -'hahenpesre*  o  cor.cention  of  the  psychological 
or  vision  ':'host,  thou;-h  th.o  eomplicotion  of  the  plot  r;ake3 
xya'c  trf^rec^y  rr.ore  cifrieiilt;  to  follow.    In  Gonaloaion,  ohahes- 
pesrro  has  conbined  the  heot  of  -^11  his  nrecedeaaors  ?/'ith  his 
OT;n  invontivG  fconiiin  to  present  tho  tra^Gcy  in  its  prosent  forz:» 


Ch.'^ptor  VI 1 1 

-ho  fiol6  n'iich  .70  }^;?ivo  explored  in  c-nrrivin.T  tit  the 
conclusion  that  oha>en^,>ep.re*  o  sni-crr.Gtaral  in  t":o  L'orni  of 
^ltc'"!or3  and  r-ont8  hnn  rnQcle  n  snbatanticl  contribution  to 
Jin^Tlioh  Litomture  'nss  been  ;?iiirl;7  broad. 

In  the  introdaction  rre  diGcovored       neacs  of  legislation 
by  roi.Tning  nonarchs  from  the  ticie  o?  Honry  the  E-ighth  throagli 
the  reign  of  J^nt^s  the  ^Urt3t,  that  the  po-ror  of  the  super- 
natural hfiQ  ■:zz6e  itself  felt  t-ironghout  the  lane  nnd  that 
tleflnite  ncr.sures  '.7ere  tQ>on  to  carb  the  evil.    Lai^s, problems^ 
and  cj^ne^  inro  disoassod  in  .'^n  nttenpt  to  portroj  the  mafnitada 
of  its  po-7er» 

kVith  the  recond  ohcptor  '-Te  rxdo  an  attoript  to  invoetigato 
^Vltchcr^'if t  In  r>re-^ih£j>Gnpeare.an  rmr-.o  ^^n^.  to  trneo  the  f:host 
l:no'>7n  to  ^ibfi'-cnpenre' s  ,:ooplo  bnc>  to  its  ocuree,  -.Thioh  -.re 
fopud  to  be  in  the  v/or-'S  of  o  .rl^  ^roeh  crar?»fi tints:*    Prcni  thero 
the  Dab;oct  .vaci  traced  Gho-Tin~  t'-;e  ..ovfince  ri-'ioe  by  jonooa^  a 
Latin  drnrn?itist,  ;ind  lr:ter  rTritor?^  fron  Prnnce^  Italy,  '.nd  i:In-^- 
land  np  to  the  tine  of  ohn^ei^-e^iree 

The  next  Foiir  chfi  tern  cent ni nod  diocnsr^ior.a  of  Toar  of 
>-ihr/'crposre' 0  trog'edier;  cealiniT  'Tith  .'/itchen  or  r'hostse 
"i^iGhard  the  ^Third",  "Jiaius  Caesr:r''^  "Hnnlot",  y:nd  ''::aGbeth" 
^7cro  reyiG77sd  to  oiocover  the  cdT'r.cGS  T.nre  "o'j  the  r.nthor  over 
his  -^rodecosnors  and  the  relfition  -  IT  thia  fom  oT  the  snoor- 
natnral  to  tVo  thoughts  tynf-  boliefa  o"'  the  -c^llsabothans* 


S'inally,  './G  f.ttenpteo  to  i^rove  ^hiiliosjecre*  a  oontri'ba- 
tion  to  the  rj;i  icrnsturcil  to  'jo  ono  o?  Inrstin;^  ;-ierit,  ho 
broa.^ht  ror^rarcj  t-ith  'Tent  eiicoess  t'  o  idea  o:i?  the  fs^cholo;?! 
cal  ;-fn 03 te 
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